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ALetter from the Publisher 


A; subscribers and newsstand buyers know, we are marking 
TIME’s 60th birthday with a just published Special Anniver- 


sary Issue. The milestone is also being celebrated 
on television, with a 72-minute documentary 
called The Time of Our Lives: The Most Amazing 
60 Years in History. The show, which debuted 
last week on Home Box Office, the nation’s lead- 
ing pay cable TV service and a subsidiary of 
Time Inc., will air several times in October 
and November. It looks at TIME’s reporting 
of the personalities and events of the past 
six decades. 

The idea for the program came from Michael 
Fuchs, president of HBO’s entertainment divi- 
sion, who thought that the times covered and the 
way TIME covered them would make for a lively 
combination of film and words. The show was 
made for HBO by Bruce Cohn Productions and 
overseen by Fuchs and Bridget Potter, HBO vice 
president for original programming. 

Using TIME as the basis for film reports was 


checked for accuracy by reporter-researchers, in the manner of 


TIME stories. 


“Tt was a collaborative effort all the way through,” 


says Potter. ‘““TIME’s editors seemed very interested in the expe- 
rience of working in our medium.” 
With Academy Award-winning Actor Jason Robards as 





TV Host Robards and first cover 


host, the fast-paced show uses film footage of 
events and quotes from TIME’s contemporaneous 
judgments. There are also a few behind-the- 
scenes looks at TIME’s own history, beginning 
with its somewhat shaky 1923 start under Henry 
Luce and Briton Hadden, when the first issue 
sold fewer than 9,000 copies. The program goes 
on to examine the origins of the Man of the Year 
and the phenomenon of early-years TIME style, 
with its backward-running sentences and 
punchy neologisms, like “tycoon” and “social- 
ite,” which are now part of everyday English. It 
even displays some of the cover stories that were 
canceled because of late-breaking news, such as 
a Jack Benny cover that was scrapped for Win- 
ston Churchill and the outbreak of World War 
Il. “In making this show,” says Fuchs, “we 
learned a lot about the role TIME has played in 
shaping the history of the past 60 years. At HBO, 





feature in movie theaters. For the current project, HBO staff 
members went out of their way to involve the editors as well as 
representatives of the publisher's office. The show was even 


not unfamiliar to an earlier generation of TIME editors during which is just eleven years old, we were thrilled to work with an 
the years (1935-51) when the MARCH OF TIME was a popular 


organization that has so much tradition and history.” 
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TASTE TESTS PROVE 
WINDSOR BEATS V.O. AGAIN. 


In 1982 Windsor’s taste was chosen over 86-proof 
Seagram's V.O. 57% to 43% in informal bar tests in 
selected markets. 

Again in late 1983, Windsor's mild, smooth taste was 
chosen over the new 80-proof V.O. in two different 
broad-scale tests among Canadian whisky drinkers—55% 
to 45% both times. 

Try the taste of Windsor and find out for yourself why 


you can’t beat the taste of 
Windsor. And you certainly can't WINDSOR 


beat the price. ONE CANADIAN STANDS ALONE 





CANADIAN WHISKY..A BLEND + 80 PROOF « IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y 1983 NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO 








PETER JENNINGS 
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You can still own this much car. 


Ford LID 
Crown Victoria 


Settle into the kind of 
comfort that only Crown 
Victoria can offer. From 
cushioned seating for 
six to richly padded 
door trim and wood- 
tone accents, you're 
surrounded by Ford 
quality you can feel 
Impressive standards. 

Crown Victoria is one 
full-size car that gives 
you what other full-size 
cars can’t: the impressive 
power of a 5.0 liter elec 
tronic fuel-injected V-8 
engine with Automatic 
Overdrive. Standard 
No other car in Crown 
Victoria's class can 
make that claim 


Sophisticated 
intelligence. 


This beauty has a 
brain. A highly sophisti 
cated electronic engine 
control system continu 
ally monitors and corrects 
Crown Victoria’s engine 
functions to deliver opti- 
mum power, response 
and performance. Need 
brawn? Add the optional 
heavy-duty towing pack- 











age and Crown Victoria 
can pull up to 2% tons of 
anything you want. This 
car understands what it is 
to work for a living. 


Quiet luxury. 


Crown Victoria's body 
on-frame construction, 
full coil spring suspen- 
sion and Super Luxury 
sound insulation package 
let you indulge in the 
luxuriously smooth, quiet 
ride that you'd expect 
from a car this size 


Finishing touches. 


What's your pleasure? 
Crown Victoria's options 
include the latest genera- 
tion electronic stereos, 
an autolamp delay sys 
tem, illuminated entry, 
vent windows and 6-way 
power seat controls. Even 
a Tripminder® computer 
that tells you the day 
of the week, date of the 
month, trip distance and 
instantaneous distance 
per gallon. Information 





at your fingertips. A 
thoughtful touch. 


Best-built 
American Cars. 


When we say “Quality 
is Job 1,” we are talking 
about more than a com 
mitment. We are talking 
about results. An inde 
pendent survey con- 
cluded Ford makes the 
best-built American cars 
The survey measured 
owner-reported problems 
during the first three 
months of ownership 
of 1983 cars designed 
and built in the U.S 

LTD Crown Victoria 
for 1984. Isn't it nice to 
know you can still own 
this much sophistication? 
This much luxury? This 
much car? 


Get it together — 
Buckle up 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? 





retire before fif 
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when | planned to 


this is the business that made it possible 


a true story by John B. Haikey 


Starting with borrowed money Duraclean gave 
me the opportunity for financial security... 
In eight years | sold out at a profit and retired. 


“Not until I was forty did I make up my 
mind that I was going to retire before ten 
years had passed. I knew I couldn't do it on 
a salary, no matter how good. I knew I 
couldn't do it working for others. It was 
perfectly obvious to me that I had to start a 
business of my own. But that posed a prob- 
lem. What kind of business? Most of my 
money was tied up. Temporarily I was 
broke. But, when I found the business I 
wanted I was able to start it for a small 
amount of borrowed money. 

“To pyramid this investment into re- 
tirement in less than ten years seems like 
magic, but in my opinion any man in good 
health who has the same ambition and 
drive that motivated me, could achieve 
such a goal, Let me give you a little history. 

"I finished high school at the age of 18 
and got a job as a shipping clerk. My next 
job was butchering at a plant that proces- 
sed boneless beef. Couldn't see much future 
there. Next, I got a job as a Greyhound Bus 
Driver. The money was good. The work was 
pleasant, but I couldn't see it as leading to 
retirement. Finally I took the plunge and 
went into business for myself. 

“I managed to raise enough money with 
my savings to invest in a combination 
motel, restaurant, grocery, and service sta- 
tion. It didn’t take long to get my eyes 
opened. In order to keep that business 
going my wife and I worked from dawn to 
dusk, 20 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Putting in all those hours didn’t match my 
idea of independence and it gave me no 
time for my favorite sport—golf! Finally we 
both agreed that I should look for some- 
thing else. 

“I found it. Not right away. I investigated 
a lot of businesses offered as franchises. I 
felt that | wanted the guidance of an ex- 
perienced company—wanted to have the 
benefit of the plans that had brought suc- 
cess to others, plus the benefit of running 
my own business under an established 
name that had national recognition. 

"Most of the franchises offered were too 
costly for me. Temporarily all my capital 
was frozen in the motel. But I found that 





the Duraclean franchise offered what I had 
been looking for. 

“Only $5,900 starts you in your own busi- 
ness. And, if you qualify, Duraclean has 
enough confidence in your success that 
they will finance the balance. The total cash 
investment is $14,800. 

“I could work it as a one-man business to 
start, and operate from my home. No office 
or shop or other overhead, no salaries to 
pay. Equipment would fit in my car trunk. 
(I bought the truck later, out of profits.) 
Best of all, there was no ceiling on my earn 
ings. | could build a business as big as my 
ambition and energy dictated. I could put 
on as many men as | needed to cover my 
volume. And I could build little by little, or 
as fast as I wished. 

“So, I started. I took the wonderful train- 
ing furnished by the company. When I was 
ready | followed the simple plan outlined in 
the training. During the first period I did 
all the service work myself. By doing it 
myself, I could make much more per hour 
than I had ever made on a salary. Later, | 
would hire men, train them, pay them well, 
and still make an hourly profit on their 
time that made my idea of retirement 
possible —I had joined the country club and 
now I could play golf whenever I wished. 

“What is this wonderful busi 
ness? It's Duraclean. And, what 
is Duraclean? It’s an improved, 
space-age process for cleaning 
upholstered furniture, rugs and 
tacked down carpets. It not only 
cleans but enlivens and sparkles 
up the colors. It does not wear 
down the fiber or drive part of the dirt 
into the base of the rug as machine scrub 
bing does. Instead it lifts out the dirt with 
absorbent dry foam. 

“Furniture dealers and department 
stores refer their customers to the Dura- 
clean Specialist. Insurance men say 
Duraclean can save them money on fire 
claims. Hotels, motels, specialty shops 
and big stores make annual contracts for 
keeping carpets and furniture clean. 

“Well, that's the business I was able to 





start with such a small investment. That's 
the business I built up over a period of eight 
years. And, that’s the business I sold out at 
a substantial profit before I was fifty.” 

Would you like to have the freedom and 
independence enjoyed by Mr. Haikey? You 
can. Let us send you the facts. Mail the 
coupon, and you'll receive all the details, 
absolutely- without obligation. No sales- 
man will ever call on you. When you receive 
our illustrated booklet, you'll learn how we 
show you STEP BY STEP how to get cus- 
tomers; and how to have your customers get 
you more customers from their recommen- 
dations. 

This is an opportunity for a career you 
will enjoy far more than a routine job. You 
make many friends who appreciate your 
quality services. 

With no obligation, we'll mail you a 32- 
page booklet explaining the business. Then 
you, and you alone, in the privacy of your 
home, can decide. Don't delay. Get the facts 
before your location is taken by someone 
else, Mail the coupon, now. 


Duraclean 
International 





The first step—send 
for FREE Booklet today! 


Ouraciean International 
3-9X0 Duraclean Bidg. Deerfield, IL 60015 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION send free booklet that tells how | can 
have a Ouraciean business. No salesman will call 
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There’s only one word for 
4-star entertainment like this. 


HBOnly. 









They're very big. Very hot. Stars like 
Sylvester Stallone in First Blood —the 
bahelo Me) Mei blottiymel-velovesslorste.-) you've 


aso creates its own entertainment, wr 
Everything from concerts to comedy 
fo (osi8 (os 0\loBty(-Eavoilfo)s(ostelos mot! Gm 
special, all only on HBO 

in October. 






Great movies are just the beginning." 


Mission Lebanon 


To the Editors: 

A peace can exist in Lebanon [Oct. 3] 
only if the country is partitioned. People 
who harbor such deep hatred for one an- 
other and who are in perpetual conflict 
can never live as one nation. I am ready to 
sacrifice a united Lebanon for a divided 
but peaceful Lebanon. 

Bassam Nassar 
Waltham, Mass. 


Considering the factional nature of 
Lebanese politics, the nation should have 
a bicameral legislature, with a house of 
representatives elected on a majority basis 
and a senate elected, or appointed, on a 
religious basis. Such a system would allow 
the power to be shared and give everyone 
equal representation. 

Daniel Ivanick 
New City, N.Y. 


HOLDING 
HE LINE 


The Soviets are doing the same thing 
in Lebanon that they did in Viet Nam. By 
supplying the Syrians and the Druze with 
weapons, the U.S.S.R. is fostering internal 
feuds and abetting the downfall of Leba- 
non. In the end, the Soviets will not have 
lost one soldier, but they will have a stran- 
glehold on the area. 

Robert Christison 
Aberdeen, Scotland 





60th Anniversary 


For some of us, your special anniver- 
sary issue covering the past 60 years could 
be called “This Is Your Life.” The maga- 
zine will become a grand textbook of con- 
temporary history. 

Professor J. Calvin Koonts 
Erskine College 
Due West, S.C. 


I missed TIME during my World War 

II years. Your special issue filled in the 

gaps. I am two years older than TIME but 
many times wiser because of it. 

Peter L. Caparell 

Boston 





Your anniversary magazine is an 
amazing record of the past, but I was mel- 
ancholy after reading it. Where are those 
glittering names that radiated from your 
pages and fed our curiosity? They are now 
dust and ashes. 

Calvin Hoffman 
Sarasota, Fla. 


The most amazing 60 years in histo- 
ry? You flatter yourself. Merely consider 
the first 60 years A.D. Their effect has 
been felt for nearly 2,000 years. 

Brian K. Davis 
Columbus 


After reading the Letters to the Editor 
page, I noted with humor that people were 
then as now concerned with their Govern- 
ment, with themselves and how others per- 
ceived them. Nothing has changed in hu- 
man nature. How delightful. 

Barbara C. Kuehm 
Houston 


Considering Animals 
Lance Morrow’s Essay “Thinking 
Animal Thoughts” [Oct. 3] left much 
room for humane reflection. Those of us 
who are concerned with the plight of ani- 
mals used for research purposes are a far 
cry from the fanatics described in your ar- 
ticle. The offense committed against these 
creatures is not, as Morrow suggests, the 
taking of their lives. Rather, it is the pain 
that is inflicted upon them. Scientific ad- 
vancement and humaneness toward ani- 
mals are compatible. Ethical guidelines 
have even been established for the use of 
laboratory animals. Live animals should 
be used only when there is no adequate al- 
ternative available. Even under those cir- 
cumstances, every effort should be made 

to eliminate suffering. 

John F. Kullberg, Executive Director 
A.S.P.C.A. 
New York City 


People abuse animals because the ani- 
mals, for the most part, cannot fight back. 
The same individuals would be just as cru- 
el to humans if they thought they could 
get away with it. 

Mary Bray 
Las Vegas 


By possessing a higher intelligence, man 
not only ascends over animals but has an un- 
deniable responsibility for them. Underlying 
the animal rights movement is the belief that 
we must treat fairly those creatures placed in 
our care by nature. By not fulfilling this obli- 
gation, we have sunk very low. 

Kathryn McCullough 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


There is another criterion by which we 
decide which life forms are worthy of rev- 
erence and which are not: bigness. The 
same people who would march to Wash- 
ington on behalf of tigers would have their 
scalps treated at the first sign of head lice. 











It is when our heads start itching or the rai- 
sins in the cookies start moving that we are 
confronted with the genuineness of our 
reverence. The truth is that we can be very 
selective about which species we are will- 
ing to let live and which we want to die. 
Joyce Higman 
Ottawa, Kans. 


When my two cats climb on my lap 
and purr, when the mother raccoon 
brings her three babies to my window and 
peers in, I know God gave us something 
very special. I am quickly learning to be- 
come a vegetarian. 





Bob Whempner 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 





Goodbye, U.N. 

Three cheers for Charles Lichenstein, 
the U.S. delegate to the U.N. who suggest- 
ed that members unhappy with a US.- 
based United Nations should consider 
moving the organization’s headquarters 
elsewhere [Oct. 3]. 

Kenneth N. Karol 
Tucson 


President Reagan is wrong when he 
says that Americans would welcome the 
U.N.’s leaving the U.S. While some peo- 
ple may have become disillusioned with 
the world organization, most Americans 
want the group to have more power. This 
opinion has been consistent over the 
years, as proved by the major polling or- 
ganizations. We live in an increasingly in- 
terdependent world. All men and women 
must learn to live as brothers and sisters 
or we will die as fools. To prevent the lat- 
ter, the President should work to reform 
and restructure the U.N. rather than give 
stridently nationalistic responses to inter- 
national events. 

Eric Cox, Legislative Director 
Campaign for U.N. Reform 
Arlington, Va. 


Wattspeak 

In his off-the-cuff remark about ap- 
pointing a black, a woman, two Jews and 
a cripple to his commission to review coal 
leasing on public lands, Secretary of the 
Interior James Watt [Oct. 3] proved that 
he cannot win. If he had not appointed 
that mix, he would have been criticized by 
minority groups and both political parties. 
The next thing he will be denounced for is 

not including a gay. 
Lawrence Forrest 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands 


What has happened to plain speaking 

in America? To censure Watt for calling a 

black a black, a woman a woman, a Jewa 

Jew and a cripple a cripple is ridiculous. 

Unfortunately, there are not enough hon- 

est, outspoken politicians like Watt in the 
US. today. 

Ricardo I. De Moya 

Lauderdale Lakes, Fla. 
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HOW TO MEASURE YOURSELF 
FOR AN IRA. 


Check Your Lifeline. 

Right from the start, a New York Life IRA 
annuity! guarantees a monthly retirement 
income for as long as you or your spouse 
may live—even if it’s 100 years or more. 

























Inspect Your Wallet. 

You can start a New York Life 
IRA for as little as $480 a year 
—just $40 a month—if your 
wallet is thin, then add pay- 
ments (up to $2,000 a year ) 
as you can, and deduct it all 


on your tax return. a 
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Gauge Your Needs. 

We pay a very attractive rate of interest 
that's 100%, tax-sheltered? plus there's no 
up-front load. So your funds earn the 
maximum for the comfortable retirement 
you will want. 


Audit Your Time. 

To learn more—or to start your 
New York Life IRA—you don't even 
have to take the time to leave the 
house or office. We'll come to you. 


Analyze Your Fears. 

With a New York Life IRA, you know 
you don't have to worry—your retire- 
ment funds are safe. We've been keep- 
ing financial promises since 1845! 


Examine Your Luck. 

You can even elect in advance 
to have us waive the payments 
if you're unlucky enough to 
become disabled and can't 
work. So if you can't complete 
your IRA, it completes itself. 





See your New York Life Agent today, or call toll-free 1-800-847-4800. 
(In Alaska and Hawaii, call 1-800-847-4256; in New York State, 
call collect 212-696-0513.) We'll make sure your IRA measures up 
to you—and your retirement needs. 


‘issued try New York Lite inwrance and Annuity Corporation, a Delaware subsidiary of 
New York Life Insurance Company, 72 Park Avenue South. New York, New York 10010. 
‘Subject to ordinary income tax when received 
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No Brand Lower Than Carlton Box King- 


Less than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nic. 
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Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Menthol: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health and 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. ‘83 
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A friendly place in a hostel world. 


For about the price of a single, we give you a beautiful 
two-room suite. 

Plus a full American breakfast and a two-hour open bar every 
evening—both free. Come on in from the cold. 


GRANADA ROYALE 


HOMETELS 
ST. PAUL: BLOOMINGTON - OMAHA : KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Toll-free reservations: (800) 528-1445 ©1985 Homerels Management 


“The most audacious, strange, deeply imagined and, at last, 
most accomplished book that Mailer has ever written.” 


ANCIENT \ 
EVENINGS 








“A great work... .Mailer, a bold gambler, 
wins all the chips with this one.” —Publishers Weekly , 


At bookstores now 


A Literary Guild Dual Main Selection LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 








Letters 


Watt's tongue should be tarred and 
feathered 

Marion Coulston 

Jackson, Mich 





Higher Sales 

Your article on computer firms that 
are in trouble [Sept. 5] reported that 
“around California's Silicon Valley, the 
talk is that North Star and Cromemco, 
both suppliers of office systems, are hurt- 
ing.” Cromemco, a leading manufacturer 
of high-performance microcomputer sys- 
tems, recently ended its first fiscal half- 
year with a 42% revenue increase over the 

same period last year 
Harry Garland, President 
Cromemco Inc. 
Mountain View, Calif. 


Miss America 
Jesse Jackson's claim that Vanessa 
Williams did for the Miss America Pag- 
eant what Jackie Robinson did for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers is absurd [Oct. 3]. Wil- 
liams lives in a society that has legal- 
ly abolished racial segregation. That was 
not the case when Robinson broke 
baseball's “color barrier” in 1947. Also. 
Williams did not endure the racial in- 
sults or physical intimidation that Robin- 
son did. The two achievements are not 

comparable 

Thomas N. Longstreth 
Brooklandville, Md 


Vanessa Williams’ light skin, auburn 
hair and green eyes are beautiful but dis- 
turbing. Are the most beautiful black 
women really those who most closely re- 
semble white women? 

Alexander F. Obbard 
Philadelphia | 


Bad Times in Morenci 
Your article “Pitting Brother Against 
Brother.” about the strike at the Phelps 
Dodge copper mine in Morenci, Ariz 
{Oct. 3], makes me sad. It is pathetic to 
think that someone earning $26,000 a 
year would go on strike against a compa- 
ny that has been generous but is now in 

financial difficulties 

(The Rev.) Jeff Horton 
Pensacola, Fla 


When President Reagan fired the air- 
traffic controllers for striking, he broke 
the controllers’ union. Corporations are 
now following the President's example of 
union busting. The citizens of Morenci 
can blame the President for their troubles 

Rosemary L. Chang 
Baltimore 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME. Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York. N-Y. 10020. and should include the writ 
er’s full name. address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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GETTING COPIES 
“AS SOON AS POSSIBLE” 
JUST GOT SOONER. 


Savin Introduces A.S.A.P. Copiers. With the pace of business today, you can’t afford to 
wait for a sluggish, unreliable copier. So Savin introduces the A.S.A.P. 5000 series — 
the fastest, most productive Savins ever. 

The Fastest First Copy Time. Our new Savin A.S.A.P. 5040 beats the new 
Xerox Marathon 1045 in start-up, first copy time and total copies per 
minute. It feeds documents almost twice as fast as Canon. That means 
your people get back to business fast, whether they’re copying a 
little or a lot. 

Super-fast Features. The 5040 not only switches copying 
modes faster, it gives you more to choose from — three 
reduction sizes and one enlargement. And you can 


copy two originals side-by-side to save 
even more time. 





















What are you waiting for? Of course, the 
entire A.S.A.P. line comes backed 
with Savin’s outstanding 
reputation for reliability and 
service. Plus incredibly 
consistent copy quality. 
You owe it to yourself to see the 
new Savin A.S.A.P. copiers 
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THE DEPENDABLE DECISION 





Let us repair your car today, 


and we'll even guarantee the work 
into the 21st century. 





We fix cars for keeps. 










Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers 
stand behind their work for as long as you own your 
car. Regardless of how long that may be. And we do 
it with a commitment in writing called the Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. 

Only Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers offer it. Only 
Ford, Lincoln and Mercury owners can get it. 

Now when you pay for a covered repair once, you'll 
never have to pay for the same repair again. Be- 
cause the dealer who did the work will fix it free. Free 
parts. Free labor. Even if you keep your car beyond 
the year 2001. 





LIFETIME 
SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 










And the Lifetime Service Guaran- 
tee itself is free. It's a limited warranty on thousands 
of parts in normal use. It doesn’t cover routine 
maintenance parts, belts, hoses, sheet metal or up- 
holstery, but that’s about it. 

It doesn’t matter whether you bought your car or light 
truck new or used, or where you bought it. The repair 
stays covered. Ask a participating dealer for details. 


The Lifetime Service Guarantee. Direct from 


participating Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers. 
We fix cars for keeps. 








THE LENNOX PULSE | 


FURNAGE GAN GUT YOU 





UP TO 43%. 


Take it from Dave Lennox: 


Let's say your present furnace uses 102,000 
cubic feet of gas per season to heat your home. 
The Lennox Pulse Gas Furnace can cut your 
fuel consumption by nearly 44,000 cubic feet, 
or up to 43%*. Sound incredible? Here’s how 
it works. 

The Lennox Pulse is unlike any other gas 
furnace in the world. It uses a new technology 
for home heating: a process that ignites tiny 
quantities of gas 60-70 times per second! Com- 
plete combustion occurs with each “pulse” igni- 
tion, delivering almost waste-free heat. 

While standard furnaces send much of 
their heat up the flue, the Pulse delivers up to 
97% of the heat produced. Depending on 
the model you choose, this means that for 
every dollar's worth of fuel burned, the 
Lennox Pulse delivers 93¢ to 97¢ worth 
of heat. A standing pilot gas furnace 
often delivers about 60¢ worth of 
heat. The Pulse can pay for itself in 
























the Pulse furnace may give you 
a better return on investment 
than money markets or CDs. 
The energy-saving 
Lennox Pulse makes gas 
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just a few heating seasons. In fact, 


me your brochure with all the details on your Lennox Pulse 
‘, Gas Furnace so|can start saving real soon. 





FUEL CONSUMPTION 


20-year 

limited warranty 
on heat 
exchanger 
assembly. 


Design-certitied 
by the American 
Gas Association 


Standing pilot gas furnaces often 
Oeliver about 60¢ worth of heat for 
every dollar of fuel consumed. 


Super-efficient Lennox Pulse 
delivers 93¢ to 97¢ worth of heat 
per fuel dollar. 


an even better value. And the Lennox Pulse 
outsaves less efficient furnaces even further, 
because it is the only indoor furnace using out- 
door air for combustion directly. 

So, if you want to keep heating costs down, 
talk to your independent Lennox dealer today. 
Or send the coupon for more information. 


*Savings based on comparison of our 55% efficient furnace vs. 97% 
efficient Lennox Pulse Furnace; Annual Fuel Utilization Efficiencies as 
determined by Department of Energy testing procedures. 
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gas appliances make America's best 
energy value an even better value to- 


day and tomorrow. 
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Xi Dept. 307, P 0. Box 400450, Dallas, Texas 75240. 
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Gas gives you more for your money. 
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Reagan Makes His Moves 





The decision was so star- 
tling that aides warned it 
could not be kept secret 
for even a few more hours. 
If Ronald Reagan did not 
want the capital to be 
awash in puzzling leaks and wild rumors, 
he would have to break the news openly at 
his very next public appearance. That 
happened to be a totally incongruous 
event, a welcoming address to 200 women 
leaders of Christian evangelical groups 
visiting Washington. After the usual in- 
nocuous pleasantries, the President told 
the churchwomen that he had reviewed 
the qualifications of “more than two doz- 
en fine potential nominees” to succeed 
James G. Watt as Secretary of the Interior 
and settled on a man whose name was not 


LGR» 









vey 


| on that list: National Security Adviser 


William Clark. 

It was such an unusual switch, from a 
primary role in foreign affairs to a second- 
ary one in domestic policy, that Washing- 
ton buzzed for days with speculation 
about Reagan’s and Clark’s motives, 
slighting the more consequential question: 
Who would replace Clark as the chief 
White House adviser on foreign and 
military policy? From the beginning, 
the obvious candidate was Clark’s top 
deputy, Robert McFarlane, a seasoned 
and pragmatic professional in national 
security affairs. But as always when a 
powerful post is up for grabs, there were 





It’s Clark for Watt, and probably McFarlane for Clark 


orously promoted Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
Reagan’s intellectual, ideological and 
sometimes abrasive Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

Pondering the matter over the week- 
end at Camp David, Reagan reached his 
decision. He told aides that he planned to 
appoint McFarlane. But he intended to 
delay the formal announcement until ear- 
ly this week, giving him time to confer 
with Kirkpatrick, who is known to be 
weary with her U.N. job. The President 
was set to offer her a post in Washington, 
possibly a newly created one, in which she 
would have ready access to the Oval Of- | 
fice and the opportunity to advise on a 


other contenders. Officials who feared | wide range of foreign policy questions. 
that “Bud” McFarlane would not be a Such an arrangement would be novel, 
forceful advocate for hard-line views vig- | but nowhere near as intriguing as the 





National Security Adviser Clark on the phone after Reagan went public: the Judge was physically and emotionally burned out, and wanted another job 
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transfer of Clark that prompted it. In the 


first few hours after that move, even the 
most savvy officials could not believe 
their ears. A senior White House staff 
member who informed colleagues about 
the change just before Reagan publicly 
announced it encountered such increduli- 
ty that he had to insist, “I’m not joking, 
it’s the truth.” Legislative Aide Kenneth 
Duberstein, phoning Senate Majority 
Leader Howard Baker with the news, ar- 
gued for three minutes before he could 
convince Baker that it was not an elabo- 
rate put-on. 

The reason for the shock: the Nation- 
al Security Adviser's job is potentially one 
of the most powerful in the nation and in- 
deed the world. The Interior Secretary’s 
task of managing the Federal Govern- 
ment’s vast landholdings, for all the ex- 
plosive controversy that Watt brought to 
it, has considerably less than globe-gir- 
dling impact; it is of interest primarily to 
the Western states 

Ordinarily, no Government official 
moves down to a lesser-ranking post vol- 
untarily. Yet Reagan had given no hint of 
displeasure with Clark’s performance. In 
fact, Judge Clark had seemed to have per- 
vasive influence over foreign policy. And 
who other than the President could possi- 
bly have enough muscle to push Clark out 
of a position in which he had been in- 


stalled precisely because he was a long- 
time, trusted intimate of Reagan’s from 
the days when he served as chief of staff to 
the then Governor of California? 


s it turned out, nobody. Nor did 
Reagan appear to make the 
switch with an eye to campaign 
strategy, even though it did serve 
the purpose of realigning his Administra- 
tion in the same week that he gave a go- 
ahead for the formation of a re-election 
committee, which is tantamount to a dec- 
laration of candidacy. For all its potential 
impact On issues ranging from expansion 
of national parks to control of nuclear 
weapons, Clark’s transfer was apparently 
dictated by considerations not of policy or 
even politics but of personal preference. 
Clark had been worn down by the strain 
of his national security position and want- 
ed out, to the point of twice talking about 
going home to California or at least leav- 
ing the White House basement. Reagan 
wished to accommodate his prized trou- 
bleshooter, yet keep him in Government. 
Interior was the only high-level vacancy. 
There is some dispute about just how 
the idea came up, and the only people 
who really know are Reagan and Clark. 
But on one point all accounts agree: Clark 
was just plain tired. A California rancher, 
lawyer and judge, Clark came to Wash- 


g news to churchwomen: Interior is not exactly an R.-and-R. post, but it was the one he needed somebody to fill 





ington originally as No. 2 man at the State 
Department, with no knowledge of for- 
eign policy. To keep abreast of fast-mov- 
ing foreign affairs, he had to enter his of- 
fices at State and later in the White House 
before 7 a.m. and plow through papers 
until late in the evening, six or even seven 
days a week. 

More important, Clark suffered from 
emotional burnout. He has a considerable 
talent for bureaucratic infighting; he 
helped to engineer the resignations of his 
predecessor as National Security Adviser, 
Richard Allen, and later of his old boss, 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig. He 
sidetracked Haig’s unassertive successor, 
George Shultz, on some issues. Deputy 
White House Chief of Staff Michael 
Deaver, another intimate of the Presi- 
dent’s who had been close to Clark since 
they were Reagan aides in California, was 
so put off by Clark’s habit of short-circuit- 
ing the White House staff system that he 
and Clark have gone through several peri- 
ods over the past year when they were 
barely on speaking terms. 

On issues, Clark succeeded in impos- 
ing Reagan's visceral hard-line stamp on 
some policies, notably stern opposition to 
leftist revolution in Central America 
Maladroit in dealing with Congress, 
Clark led Reagan to a stinging defeat last 
spring when he counseled the President to 





insist on a bigger increase in military 
spending than even the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate would accept. But Clark 
succeeded in bringing some order to what 
had been a disorganized National Securi- 
ty Council staff and involving Reagan in 
foreign policy decisions that the President 
had tended to slight while concentrating 
on domestic affairs. That accomplished, 
Clark considered his work done. 
Meanwhile, Watt's offhand verbal 
zingers had offended so many domestic 
constituencies that a fortnight ago it 
became obvious that he could not stay 
on in the Cabinet. In a telephone conver- 
sation on Saturday, Oct. 8, the day before 
Watt’s resignation, Reagan and Clark 
lightheartedly discussed the advantages 
Watt's replacement at Interior would en- 
joy: the opportunity to do a great deal of 
horseback riding in fresh air, for example. 





Apparently, both thought they were jest- 
ing. The leading candidate to succeed 
Watt was former Republican Senator 
Clifford Hansen of Wyoming. 

By last Wednesday, however, Hansen 
had turned down the job for health rea- 
sons, and Clark decided that he actually 
wanted Watt's post. He approached Pres- 
idential Counsellor Edwin Meese, anoth- 
er ally from Reagan’s California staff. 
Meese advised Clark to speak directly to 
Reagan. Clark met with the President 
Thursday morning, in such secrecy that 
Shultz later lunched with him and re- 
turned to the State Department unaware 
that any change was in the works. At 3 
p.m., right after the lunch, Reagan tele- 
phoned Clark to say the job was his if he 
really wanted it. Clark accepted. Rea- 
gan’s announcement to the churchwomen 
followed within three hours. 

In sum, Clark decided to try for a job 
that Reagan, on the advice of several 
aides and probably also Nancy, was si- 
multaneously attempting to nudge him 


into. The reason was partly that the 
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switch would serve Reagan’s political in- 
terests, but even more, says one adviser, 
that “the President believes he is doing 
Clark a favor.” In either case, the conse- 
quences for Administration policy—and 
re-election politics—will be the same 
They are likely to be far more evident in 
foreign than in domestic affairs. 

Interior is scarcely a rest-and-recrea- 
tion post, as Watt’s tenure abundantly 
proved. But at least the policies that Clark 
will carry out are fairly well set; their 
common theme is a tilt away from what 
conservatives felt had become an exag- 
gerated concern for protection of the envi- 
ronment and toward accelerated com- 
mercial development of Government 


land. Reagan had been looking for a Sec- 
retary whose appointment would assure 
Western right-wingers, an important part 
of the President's political power base, 


On the day Clark decided to move, Reagan meets with McFarlane, Vice President Bush, Secretary 


that those policies would continue without 
being enmeshed in the controversies set 
off by Watt's loose-lipped remarks. There 
is a political liability too: environmental- 
ists angrily attacked Clark’s appointment, 
correctly reading it as a sign that nothing 
much would change 


n overseas affairs, however, Clark's 

transfer is anything but a guarantee of 

continuity in policy. That has never 

been the Administration’s strong 
point anyway; the Reagan years have 
been marked by frequent switches of both 
policy and personnel. Allies and adver- 
saries who already have had to deal with 
two Secretaries of State will now have to 
accustom themselves to Reagan’s third 
National Security Adviser. 

McFarlane is a former Marine lieu- 
tenant colonel who has served in various 
posts at the State Department and on the 
National Security Council staff for the 
past ten years, under both Republican 
and Democratic Administrations, and 
has a talent for getting along with both 





diplomats and Congressmen. He came 
back to the NSC from State early in 1982 to 
serve as Clark’s chief deputy. 

Technically he still holds that post, 
but for the past three months he has been 
working primarily as U.S. special envoy 
to the Middle East, trying to patch togeth- 
er some kind of settlement of the chaotic 
civil war in Lebanon. By coincidence, 
McFarlane arrived back in Washington 
last week and lunched with Clark and 
Shultz as Reagan was about to announce 
Clark’s transfer. McFarlane had been 
summoned home for a review of Middle 
East policy, which took on added impor- 
tance last week with disclosure of an Ad- 
ministration plan to equip two Jordanian 
brigades as a pro-Western strike force 
ready to act in emergencies in the Persian 
Gulf region. 

Kirkpatrick’s candidacy was pushed 





Shultz and the new man for Interior 


primarily by Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger and CIA Director William 
Casey, two notable Administration hawks 
who had found Clark to be a reliable ally. 
Kirkpatrick’s confrontational style at the 
U.N. and her‘insistence on U.S. support of 
“authoritarian” but anti-Communist gov- 
ernments, especially in Central America, 
have made her a far more vivid and con- 
troversial figure than McFarlane. 

Reagan values her advice, wanted to 
advance her and McFarlane while ac- 
commodating Clark, and came up with a 
try-to-please-everybody solution typical 
of him. How McFarlane and Kirkpatrick 
will mesh if they do in fact both wind up 
in more important jobs is an open ques- 
tion. Indeed, the problem of who should 
be National Security Adviser, in theory at 
least, was still open enough at week’s end 
to enable some dark horses to be exer- 
cised in the fashion Washington touts 
so enjoy. Three names brought out for 
that were Brent Scowcroft, who was Na- 
tional Security Adviser to President Ford, 
Frank Carlucci, a former Deputy Secre- 
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tary of Defense, and former New York 
Senator James Buckley, like Kirkpatrick 
a staunch conservative. 

Clark’s pending departure from the 
NSC altered some important equations in 
the White House. Right-wingers instantly 
deduced that Clark’s transfer will cost 
them more influence over foreign policy 
than they will preserve in domestic policy 
at Interior. Richard Viguerie, a veteran 
fund raiser for hawkish causes, grumbled 
that the move “gets a strong conservative 
anti-Communist out of the foreign policy 
making process and allows the moderates 
and liberals in the White House and State 
Department to assume total control.” His 
view is both biased and wildly overstated, 
but contains a measure of truth. 

None of the people on the short list 
of candidates for National Security Ad- 
viser enjoys Clark’s easy intimacy with 
Reagan. Hardly anyone else in the Ad- 
ministration does. In the long run, only 
the extremely assertive reres sonoax 
Kirkpatrick could con- 
ceivably have become a 
strong rival to Shultz 
for the President's ear. 
The choice of McFarlane 
is likely to strengthen 
Shultz’s moderate, prag- 
matic influence; no mat- 
ter his considerable merit, 
he is not the President’s 
confidant. 

Shultz has already 
been making a come- 
back from midsummer, 
when he seemed to be in 
eclipse. For example, he | 
took a front-and-center 
role in organizing and ex- 
pressing U.S. and world 
outrage at the Soviets’ 
shooting down of the Ko- 
rean jetliner. His re- 
newed prominence has 
been quietly encouraged 
by some White House 
aides—including, oddly enough, Clark— 
who know that the Administration cannot 
afford to lose another Secretary of State be- 
fore the 1984 election. 

The impact of Clark’s shift may be 
most noticeable in arms-control policy. 
Clark generally sided with those officials 
who place more emphasis on building up 
U.S. nuclear might than on reaching 
agreement with the Soviets. His absence 

| will probably strengthen the clout of the 
| so-called arms controllers at State, who 
favor stronger efforts to limit or reduce 
nuclear weapons on both sides. 

The arms controllers will be especial- 
ly cheered by the appointment of McFar- 
lane, who is an expert in the field. He is 
neither a dove nor a mushy compromiser. 
He is, however, a realist who would join 
Shultz in seeking to explore any opportu- 
nity for an acceptable compromise that 
might come up in two sets of negotiations 
with the Soviets in Geneva, one dealing 
with theater-range nuclear weapons in 
Europe, the other with intercontinental 


if the Soviets show any real flexibility—a 
gigantic if, given the chill in U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
relations. 

McFarlane probably would also be 
more effective in winning support for Ad- 
ministration foreign and military policy 
in Congress, a job that the Judge bungled 
badly. For example, Clark angered even 
Administration supporters on Capitol 
Hill by not consulting them in advance 
about the extensive naval and military 
maneuvers the U.S. is now conducting 
around Marxist Nicaragua (he did not in- 
form Shultz about the timing either, to the 
Secretary of State’s consternation). 

McFarlane is so highly regarded in 
Congress that some influential legislators 
were paradoxically unhappy about his ap- 
pointment as Middle East envoy. Though 
they had no qualms about his negotiating 
ability, the congressional powers thought 
McFarlane was more valuable helping 
Clark to run the NSC. They presumably 
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will be equally happy to have him back in 
the top slot at the NSC. 

The appointment of a new National 
Security Adviser is likely to strengthen 
US. relations with West European allies. 


| The improvement could not have come at 


a more opportune time: the European 
governments are about to accept the de- 
ployment of NATO missiles on their soil 
over a storm of angry protest from the in- 
ternational peace movement. The Euro- 
peans distrusted Clark from the begin- 


| ning because of his role in easing out 


| missiles and warheads. That is, of course, 
a ee 4 
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Haig, who was a devoted believer in the 
“Atlanticist” school of diplomacy, which 
holds U.S. solidarity with Western Eu- 
rope to be vitally important. The allies’ 
skepticism deepened as they perceived 


Clark to be encouraging Reagan in adopt- | 


ing a refiexively anti-Soviet hard line, and 
the President’s announcement of Clark’s 
leave taking was greeted with private re- 
lief along Washington’s Embassy Row. 
“Tt was a nice surprise,” said one Europe- 
an diplomat. 


The Europeans view McFarlane, in 








Two on the move: McFarlane in Beirut; U.N. Ambassador Kirkpatrick at home in Virginia 


the words of one Ambassador, as “a pro- 
fessional who knows the issues and is re- 
ceptive to realistic solutions.” They would 
have been less pleased by the appoint- 
ment of Kirkpatrick. Her credentials as 
an Atlanticist were made suspect by her 
unsuccessful advocacy of U.S. neutrality 
in the war between Britain and Argentina 
over the Falkland Islands. 


ll these potential gains from the 
transfer of Clark out of a job in 
which he had become exhausted, 
however, must be weighed against 
another consideration: the Administration 
has never managed to put together a 
smoothly working apparatus for making 
foreign policy decisions, and so far the mul- 
tiple changes of personnel have not pro- 
duced one that can run for more than a few 
months without a glitch. It remains to be 
seen whether the installation of McFar- 
lane at the NSC and a new job for Kirkpat- 
oawawacces Fick, if that should indeed 
be what Reagan decides, 
can achieve the desired 
combination of consis- 
tency and flexibility. 

There is a chance, 
though, and it comes at 
a critical moment. USS. 
foreign policy in many 
respects is in trouble. Re- 
lations with Moscow are 
in a deep and angry frost; 
the situation in Central 
America remains pre- 
carious; the Middle East 
as always teeters on the 
brink of explosion, and 
for all McFarlane’s ef- 
forts, U.S. negotiating 
options seem even slim- 
mer than usual. Yet there 
are signs of Administra- 
See tion movement toward a 

Mam more centrist and adap- 
tive approach to foreign 
policy. In recent weeks 
the White House compromised with 
Congress to win bipartisan support for 
the continued presence of U.S. Marines in 
Lebanon and revised its bargaining posi- 
tion on strategic nuclear weapons in or- 
der to preserve funding for the MX mis- 
sile. Reagan also agreed to exchange 
visits with Premier Zhao Ziyang of Com- 
munist China. 

A fresh eye at the NSC could speed 
some further changes, for which the pres- 
sure in any case is strong. Like any other 
President preparing for a _ re-election 
campaign, Reagan is eager to dangle 
some kind of foreign policy success before 
the voters. The impact of a presidential 
campaign on foreign policy traditionally 
is baneful: it often causes‘every decision 
to be viewed not on its merits but on how 
it will affect blocs of voters. But if the 
campaign prods Reagan and his advisers 
into a more balanced position, the result 
just might be a more successful foreign 
policy. — By George J. Church. Reported 
by Laurence 1 Barrett and Dougias Brew/ 
Washington 
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| Backing into 
The Race 


Putting it on paper 





“The time has come,” said 
Senator Paul Laxalt. His 
close friend the President 
was just about to make his 
surprise announcement of 
a new Interior Secretary, 
but Laxalt had other important political 
business to discuss in the Oval Office last 
Thursday afternoon. “I'd like authoriza- 
tion in writing to go ahead and form the 
committee for your re-election,” said the 
Nevada Republican. The senior presiden- 
tial aides in the room—James Baker, Mi- 
chael Deaver, Edward Rollins—waited 
for the answer. They all knew that al- 
though the President seemed ready to run 
for another term, he did not want to make 
it formal at this time. Reluctantly, Rea- 
gan agreed with Laxalt’s recommenda- 
tion and gave him the go-ahead. 

Thus as of this week, Ronald Reagan 
is scheduled officially and legally to be- 
come a candidate for re-election. Not that 
he has dropped his veil of coyness com- 
pletely. Reagan has still not told aides ex- 
plicitly that he plans to run again. More- 
over, his statement of candidacy sent to 
the Federal Election Commission (FEC) 
includes a disclaimer of sorts. Reagan in- 
tends to note that he reserves the right to 
make a formal announcement later. 

That formal announcement may not 
come until early December, or possibly 
even January. Reagan, always interested 
in show as well as substance, wants to keep 
the matter technically open until he feels 
the moment is right to go on prime-time 
television with a speech kicking off his 
campaign. With his flair for the dramatic, 
Reagan would like to keep some element 
of suspense until then. “It is perfectly ap- 
propriate that he have a little wiggle 
room,” says Laxalt. But Laxalt, who will 
be the campaign chairman, is 
not expecting a change of 
heart. “In football terms,” he 
says, “this candidacy is on the 
six-inch line.” Says a senior 
aide: “The announcement will 
be just a media event.” 

The reason Reagan agreed 
to become a formal candidate 
now was so that his committee 
could begin to raise money for 
the campaign. Without an offi- 
cial blessing from Reagan, 
banks were reluctant to put up 
the nearly $1 million in loans 
the committee needs as seed 
money. In addition, the money 
collected by Jan. 1 will be 
immediately eligible for up 
to $10.5 million in matching 
funds from the federal Trea- 
sury. His advisers think they 
can raise as much as $16 mil- 
lion using a mailing list of 2 











Rollins preparing to take enhle new campaign 


want this task to be completed by Janu- 
ary, when the party’s House and Senate 
candidates begin their own drives for con- 
tributions, so that they do not compete for 
money at the same time. 

The FEC requires that a potential can- 
didate either authorize or disavow a cam- 
paign committee within 15 days. That pe- 
riod can be extended to as long as 30 days 
if the candidate delays responding. Rea- 
gan at first wanted to take advantage of 
this time and allow Laxalt’s committee to 
begin work without official sanction. “I 
wasn't comfortable with that,” said Lax- 
alt. “I felt if we were going to move ahead, 
let’s do it in a straightforward fashion and 
not be cute about it.” He told the Presi- 
dent on Thursday he wanted explicit au- 
thorization to get under way. 

Laxalt and Rollins, who is leaving his 
job as the President’s chief political aide 
this week to take over the day-to-day du- 
ties of campaign director, were also 
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Laxalt talks to reporters after meeting with the President last week 


in the FEC statement. Reagan wanted to 
state clearly that he had not made a final 
decision on whether to run. Baker and 
Deaver supported him. After some discus- 
sion, Reagan agreed simply to include a 
sentence saying that a formal announce- 
ment would come later. 

Besides being a back-door affirmation 
that he is, at least for the moment, running 
for re-election, the formation of Reagan’s 
official campaign committee quiets specu- 
lation on another subject. The name of the 
new group, chosen with the President's ap- 
proval, is Reagan-Bush ‘84, indicating 
that Vice President George Bush will be 
his running mate. Had Reagan delayed 
declaring that Bush would be on the ticket, 
it would have provided an opening for 
some activists on the right to pressure for a 
more conservative candidate. 

a n fact, the composition of the new com- 

mittee moving into the Reagan-Bush 
"84 offices on the edge of Capitol Hill this 
week indicates that the more moderate of 
the President’s advisers will be in the 
driver's seat. Laxalt’s conservative princi- 
ples and his longstanding loyalty to his 
friend Reagan are beyond question, but 
when it comes to political strategy he is 
more pragmatic than ideological. Lyn 
Nofziger, Reagan’s deeply conservative 
former top political aide, made a bid to 
have greater control of the re-election ef- 
fort, but instead he will return only as an 
outside consultant. Although he is a Nof- 
ziger protégé, Rollins is less likely than his 
mentor to look upon his role as that of an 
ideological conscience to the campaign. 
Drew Lewis, the former Transportation 
Secretary who supported Gerald Ford 
over Reagan in the 1976 primaries, will 
come aboard by May | as campaign man- 
ager. Richard Wirthlin, the White House 
pollster, will be director of research 
and planning. 

Handling press and media relations 
for the upcoming campaign will be James 
Lake, who along with John Sears was one 


cystuiasowsson Of the pragmatic political pro- 


fessionals who ran Reagan’s 
early primary campaign in 
1980 and was ousted after a 
clash with old-line Reagan loy- 
alists. Charles Black, a close 
colleague of Lake’s, will be 
among the outside consultants, 
along with veteran Republican 
Strategist Stuart Spencer and 
Pollster Robert Teeter. 

Clearly playing a central 


group has been White House 
Chief of Staff Baker, who has 
been meeting with Laxalt and 
Deaver each week for the past 
five months to discuss strate- 
gy. Baker’s top aide, Margaret 
Tutwiler, will coordinate the 
activities of the campaign com- 
mittee with the White House, 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee and other Republican 





million loyal donors. They 





“Let's do it in a straightforward fashion and not be cute about it.” 


groups. 





role in putting together this | 


against the idea of including a disclaimer 
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For all his public reticence about run- | 
ning, Reagan has been deeply involved in | 
establishing his campaign apparatus and | 


| choosing the people to run it. He talks and 











acts like a man already stumping to keep 
his job. 

Reagan’s advisers have been working 
on expanding his political base by having 
him publicly court women and Hispanic 
groups over the past few months. “He has 
to move to the center and beyond the Re- | 
publican conservative core,” says an aide. | 
This may cause further erosion of enthu- | 
siasm among the true-believing right, but 
his staff feels conservatives will return to 
the fold when faced with a choice be- 
tween the President and a Democrat. 
Reagan's men hope that he can increase 
the Hispanic vote from the 30% he got in 
1980 to 35% next year. That would help 
him hold key states like Texas. They also 
hope he can retain the 40% or so of the 
blue-collar vote he received in 1980. He 
will be making a direct appeal to such | 
voters despite former Vice President Wal- | 
ter Mondale’s tight grip on organized la- 
bor’s leadership. 

The campaign has pretty much writ- 
ten off getting a significant black vote. 
Any gestures Reagan makes, like a public 
signing of the pending bill to make the 
birthday of Martin Luther King Jr. a fed- 
eral holiday, will be mainly designed to 
reassure moderate white voters. Strate- 
gists say that he will have to increase his 
white vote in the South from 59% in 1980 
to at least 63% in 1984 in order to offset 
the heavy increases in black voter regis- 
tration there. That will probably make a 
solid South for Reagan impossible. In- 
stead, early planning for the South, and 
indeed for the rest of the nation, is based | 
on a checkerboard approach of identify- 
ing key target states rather than hoping to 
sweep entire regions. 








B: early spring, Reagan’s committee 
hopes to have strong organizations in 
at least 40 states, complete with voter 
identification and registration projects, to 
lay the groundwork for November. Even 
though he will probably have no serious 
primary opposition, Reagan will spend 
up to $21 million on the campaign prior 
to the party’s convention in Dallas in 
July. This will help establish his message 
before the start of the general election 
campaign, in which each candidate is 
limited to about $30 million of federally 
financed expenditures. 

Reagan's official entry into the race, 
of course, is no surprise. Despite the fact 
that at 72 he is the nation’s oldest Presi- 
dent, and even though his first three years 
have been marked by tough challenges 
and controversy, his health is good and 
his spirits high. He believes in what he is 
doing, aides say, and wants more time to 
get it done. “It’s been apparent to him 
that this job he’s assumed cannot be effec- 
tively done in four years,” says Laxalt. 
Baker has an even simpler explanation of 
why Reagan is seeking a second term: 
“He likes the job." —Sy Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Douglas Brew/Washington 








The First Lady Hits the Road 


Dismissing rumors of illness, she says she is up for 84 


t is just moments to air time on the set 
of ABC’s Good Morning America and 
David Hartman, the program’s king-size 
star, lays a reassuring caress on the 
clenched hands of his diminutive com- 
panion. “We're going on,” he murmurs. 
The woman in red whispers back in the 
Stage argot of her generation: “Break a 
leg, David.” Alexis Caydom, a TV make- 
up specialist retained for the 
occasion, makes one more 
pass at his client’s high 
cheekbones, then retreats. 
All is ready for Nancy Rea- 
gan to record a minor “first” 
in the history of First Lady 
crusades. 
She is to serve as “co- 
host” of a two-hour morning 


) 


Good Morming America’s special co-host has her makeup fixed, and consults with David Hartman 


program. Still on the rolls of the American 
Federation of Television and Radio Art- 
ists, the former actress will collect mini- 
mum scale for her appearance, $701. The 
money will go to charity. Nancy Reagan’s 
real reward is the opportunity to promote 
her favorite cause—the fight against drug 
and alcohol abuse among the young. The 
timing of the broadcast, which had been 


planned for months, turns out to be advan- | 


tageous. Washington has been buzzing 
about Nancy Reagan’s health, tying ru- 
mors of illness and low morale to her hus- 


band’s re-election plans. There is no better | 


antidote for the speculation than 26 hours 
in the New York media glare. 

She swooped in on Tuesday to attend a 
promotion session for a new public service 
ad campaign against drugs. Later she par- 
ticipated in a detailed planning session 
with Hartman and the G.M.A. staff. The 
questions Nancy would ask were neatly 
typed in capital letters on index cards, a 
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prompting technique the President often 
uses. Meanwhile, the visit allowed Nan- 
cy’s press secretary, Sheila Tate, to remind 
reporters that the First Lady would soon 
tape a promotional piece for the Public 
Broadcasting Service’s upcoming program 
The Chemical People, which also deals 
with the drug problem and for which Nan- 
cy had already provided the narration. 
Taping a program under | 
controlled conditions is one | 
thing. Going live before | 
breakfast with set changes 
and a revolving cast of guests 
is something else. At 5:35 
Wednesday morning, wear- 
ing large sunglasses in the 
dark, Nancy left her hotel ina 
heavy rain. Now, on the set, 
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she acknowledges being tense. (“I’ve never 
done this before,” she says.) 

The guests are a mix of experts, wor- 
ried parents and addicts who have gone 
straight. Though Nancy has been pursu- 
ing this cause for two years, she does not 
pretend to scientific expertise. Her role is | 
to draw attention to the dangers, to per- 
suade parents and teen-agers to get pro- | 
fessional help quickly. Her questions this 
morning are simple. “When was it,” she 
asks a former N.F.L. player who finally 
conquered the habit, “that you realized 
that you had to do something?” Over and 
over again she gets youngsters to ac- 
knowledge that peer pressure started 
them on the road to addiction. 

Between segments, Nancy methodi- 
cally tears up the index card just used 
and studies the next one. Caydom.darts 
Out to subdue a rebellious curl or apply 
powder to a shiny spot on the forehead. 
“Oh,” Nancy complains as the clock 
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runs down, “I wish we had more time.” 

Afterward she is satisfied with the 
morning’s work. She breezes through an 
interview with two local reporters, enjoys 
a private lunch with personal friends and 
seems elated on the plane going home. 
Bad weather makes the flight bumpy, but 
Nancy stands most of the way, kidding 
with her assistants. 

The mood is still cheerful the next 
morning, when she sits down for an inter- 
view in the family quarters of the White 
House. The ten pounds she lost between 
the spring of 1981, when Reagan was 
shot, and the summer of 1982, when her 
father’s lengthy illness ended in his death, 
are still missing. Now a size four at 105 
lbs., she appears more fragile than ever. 
But these sessions no longer make her 
tense. Now the laugh is genuine rather 
than defensive, and she spars with ease. 
When the subject turns to her husband’s 
re-election plans, she says sweetly, 
“Would you like some jellybeans?” 


ll along she has talked an ambivalent 

line about 1984, advertising her 
“mixed emotions” about public life’s in- 
vasion of privacy. But today the emphasis 
is different. Her large hazel eyes grow 
even wider when she talks about how 
much “Ronnie” likes his work: “Oh yes, 
oh yes, oh yes—absolutely, he is enjoying 
himself!” Her own satisfaction in the 
White House was slower in coming. “It 
took me a while to get into it. And, oh, ev- 
erything was delayed—insofar as getting 
into it—because of the shooting. So may- 
be I was a late bloomer.” 

She turns more serious when talking 
of her personal grief. “I was in a sort of 
period of shock for longer than I realized” 
after the assassination attempt, she says 
in a matter-of-fact tone. When that was 
wearing off, her father, Dr. Loyal Davis, 
to whom she was always close, became ill. 
She hugs herself with thin arms at the 
recollection: “I'd never had anyone close 
to me die. I’d never been with anybody 
when they died, certainly not anyone 
close. Then, I had to go tell my mother, 
which was probably the hardest thing I'd 
ever had to do in my whole life. And now 
she’s sick.” 

When asked if the pain has slowed her 
down, she is emphatic. “No, no. These are 
things that happen to everybody.” Well, 
not quite. Not everyone has had a tiny 
malignancy removed from her lip, as 
Nancy did last December. But there has 
been no recurrence, she points out, “and 
you can hardly see it.” 

She surrenders to some badgering and 
admits that she and Reagan have been 
discussing 1984, though she refuses to 
characterize their conversations on that 
subject in any way. Trying to close out this 


| phase of the talk, she says, “That's usually 


| for it.” 
22 


been what our marriage has been about. 
I will support anything that Ronnie 
wants.” Enthusiastically? “Of course, en- 
thusiastically. Yes. If he’s up for it, I'm up 
—By Laurence I. Barrett 











Nation 


From White House to Wilderness 


Clark tries to find a home on the range 


Age In the American West, 
Saar Most any plot of land big 
i Bie iflyss1) enough to graze a goat or 
wail -44y nurture an apple tree is 
called a ranch. But by any 
standards, William Clark's 880-acre spread 
in California’s San Luis Obispo County 
qualifies. His rolling land has few trees and 
is more ofa barley than a cattle operation. It 
is surrounded by much larger ranches, 
which protect the judge’s property from en- 
croachment by commercial developers. His 
air and water are relatively clean. 

Anyone looking for clues to Clark’s 
personal inclinations on land use and 
environmental issues last week was forced 
to examine such inconclusive evidence. 
Those who applauded his nomination as 
Secretary of the Interior stressed that 
Clark grew up on his parents’ ranch in 
Ventura County and helped run cattle 
there. For Idaho Republican Senator 
James McClure, chairman of the Energy 
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Clark on radiotelephone in New Jersey 
Aman who has the President's ear. 




















and Natural Resources Committee, 
which will hold confirmation hearings 
next month on Clark’s appointment, it 
was enough to know that “Bill Clark hasa 
natural affinity for the job, coming from 
the West and having worked on a ranch.” 

That was insufficient, however, to 
calm worried environmentalists, who fear 
that Clark may share James Watt's essen- 
tial view that there should be more com- 
mercial use of public lands. By their reck- 
oning, Clark could prove an even more 
formidable adversary than Watt because 
of his low-key, nonbelligerent style and 
close personal ties with President Reagan. 
Many environmentalists were quick to 
point out that Clark has no real expertise in 
the intricacies of land-management policy 
and the myriad regulations that the Interi- 
or Department must observe or enforce. 
Complained William Turnage, executive 
director of the Wilderness Society: “This is 
the third time that President Reagan has 
appointed William Clark toa job for which 
he has no apparent qualifications.” 

The most tangible evidence of Clark's 
thinking on environmental issues is his | 
record as a supreme court justice in Cali- 
fornia. A U.C.L.A. Law Review article in 
1980 examined the court’s decisions in this 
field during the years when Clark was on 
the bench (1973-80) and rated him lowest 
of the seven justices in protecting land 
against development and environmental 
hazards. It described Clark as “develop- 
ment oriented.” 

In 1973, for example, Clark wrote the 
California Supreme Court majority opin- 
ion supporting the contention of develop- 
ers that a voter-approved initiative ban- 
ning certain coastal projects did not apply 
to construction started before the vote was 
taken. Through later decisions the court in 
effect nullified this ruling. That same year, 
Clark was in the minority in contending 
that Occidental Oil Co. did not have to file 
an environmental-impact report before 
drilling test holes off the Los Angeles 
coastline. He wrote, a bit woodenly: 
“Sound practical considerations militate 
against the implication of formalistic re- 
quirements in the legislative process.” 
Clark also dissented in two court decisions 
that upheld the right of communities to 
limit residential projects in which the de- 
veloper did not also help pay for additional 
school facilities. 

The one pro-environmental decision 
that Clark’s defenders could cite was am- 
biguous. In 1978 he first wrote the opinion 
rejecting efforts by environmentalists to 
relocate a water-diversion project on Cali- 
fornia’s American River, arguing that 
since the facility was federally funded, the 
state court lacked jurisdiction. When the 
U.S. Supreme Court rejected this argu- 
ment and directed the California court to 
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Get a free copy of QPB 
Review. It describes the 65 or 
so books that Quality Paper- 
back Book Club offers each 
month. So, with no obligation 
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soever—you get a member’s-eye 
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SCARLETT O’HARA 

By the glass. 1 jigger (12 oz.) Southern Comfort. Cranberry 
juice cocktail. Wedge of fresh lime. Pour Southern Comfort 
over ice cubes in an Old-Fashioned glass; fill glass with 
cranberry juice cocktail. Squeeze in juice from the lime 
wedge, and add the wedge. 


By the pitcher. Fill a 32-0z. pitcher with ice. Add 4-5 oz. 
Southern Comfort. Fill with cranberry juice cocktail and the 
juice of ¥2 lime. Stir. 


For a free copy of Southern Comfort’s newest recipe guide, 
please write to: Recipe Booklet, Dept. AD, Box 12427, 
St. Louis, MO 63132, or call toll-free: 1-800-325-4038. 






























How to make 
payroll less taxing. 


To glide through company payroll deductions, a 
businessperson could use the IBM Personal Computer. 
Because, with IBM payroll software, there's a solution 
to suit your business needs — be they complex or simple. 
You can maintain a tax file for calculating 
federal withholding taxes as well as personal income 
withholding and company 
unemployment tax liability. 
The IBM Personal 
Computer will also help you 
keep track of state and local tax 
facts. Review holiday, sick 
pay and overtime expenses. 
Print checks and W-2 
forms. Even generate 
up to 18 comprehensive 
management reports that 
include current, monthly, 
quarterly and year-to-date 
figures for each employee. 
To learn more about how 
the IBM Personal Computer 
and IBM software can help 
smooth out your payroll, 
sail into your authorized dealer. 








The IBM Personal Computer 
A tool for modern times 















The IBM 


Personal Computer. 


See it ata 
Store near you: 


ILLINOIS 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
ComputerLand 
Sears Business Systems Center 
BLOOMINGTON 
ComputerLand 
BUFFALO GROVE 
CompuShop 
Entré Computer Center 
CARBONDALE 
ComputerMart 
CHAMPAIGN 
Byte Shop 
ComputerLand 
CHICAGO 
CompuShop 
ComputerLand 
Eneré Computer Center 
IBM Product Centers 
DECATUR 
ComputerLand 
Main Street Computer Company 
DEERFIELD 
Sears Business Systems Center 
DOWNERS GROVE 
ComputerLand 
EDWARDSVILLE 
Computer Corner 
ELMHURST 
ComputerLand 
EVANSTON 
ComputerLand 
Nabih’s Inc 
HAVANA 
Illinois Valley Computers 
HOOPOLE 
Vern’s Farm Systems 
JOLIET 
ComputerLand 
MIDLOTHIAN 
CompuShop 
MORTON GROVE 
CompuShop 
MUNDELEIN 
ComputerLand 
NAPERVILLE 
ComputerLand 
NILES 
ComputerLand 
NORTHBROOK 
ComputerLand 
OAK BROOK 
IBM Product Center 
OAK LAWN 
ComputerLand 
OAK PARK 
CompuShop 
ComputerLand 
ORLAND PARK 
MicroAge Computer Store 
PEORIA 
ComputerLand 
POSEN 
Computers Etc. 








ROCKFORD 
ComputerLand 
Entré Computer Center 
ROLLING MEADOWS 
CompuShop 
ST. CHARLES 
ComputerLand 
SCHAUMBURG 
ComputerLand 
SPRINGFIELD 
ComputerLand 
VILLA PARK 


Sears Business Systems Center 





MISSOURI 
CAPE GIRARDEAU 
Computer Mare 
CHARLESTON 
Mid-Valley, Inc 
CLAYTON 
Computer Deport at Famous Barr 
Forsythe Computers 
Sears Business Systems Center 
COLUMBIA 
Century Next Computers 
CREVE COEUR 
Forsythe Computers 
DES PERES 
Computer Depor at Famous Barr 
ELLISVILLE 
Lifestyle Computers 
GLADSTONE 
ComputerLand 
INDEPENDENCE 
ComputerLand 
JEFFERSON CITY 
Century Next Computers 
Kohl Computers 
KANSAS CITY 
Amerisource 
ComputerLand Stores 
MANCHESTER 
ComputerLand 
MARYLAND HEIGHTS 
ComputerLand 
ST. ANN 
Computer Depot at Famous Barr 
ST. JOSEPH 
ComputerLand 
ST. LOUIS 
Computer Depor ac Famous Barr 
Forsythe Computers 
Lifestyle Computers 
Photo & Sound Company 
SPRINGFIELD 
ComputerLand 
VANDALIA 
Kohl Computers 























































Oh, the juicy, tree-ripened ; 
Hiram, Walker Sour Ball! Pour 1¥0z. Hiram 











ness of 


” 


t Flavored Brandy over ICG) Stir im the juices 
Of half a lemon, half an orange. Bon appétit! 
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For 13 decades, YWCA 
women have been 
moving ... and chang- 
ing patterns of action — 
and inaction — in areas of 
special need to women 
and girls. YWCA women 
address both national 
and international 
concerns within their 
home communities, 
working in more than 6,000 loca- 
tions all over the country 




















For all these decades - more 
than 50,000 days - YWCA women 
have moved to find solutions to 
problems. Issues have remained 
the same: their expressions change 
with the times and YWCA women 
address these issues 


YWA 


OF THE U.S.A. 








For a free recipe booklet, write Hiram Walker Cordials, P.O. Box 2235T2, Farmington Hills, 
MI 48018. Apricot Flavored Brandy. 70 Proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Farmington Hills, MI. 











according to changes the 
times demand. 


Being a good parent, 

raising a responsible 

child, earning a 

respectable and 

comfortable living, 

contributing to the 

community, recogniz- 

ing the worth of every 

individual — these tasks 

have challenged us through the 
decades. 


That's the continuity of the 
YWCA. That’s why we've been 
successful for 125 years. People 
have turned to us for help, and 
they've gotten it. 


They still do. 


























For further information, 

contact your community YWCA, 

or write 

Communications, National Board, YWCA 
135 West 50th Street, New York, N.Y. 10020 








“Tf you have questions 
| like these,get the 
free Family Insurance 
Checkup now.” 


State Farm Agent Doyle Olson, St. Charles, Illinois 








“A State Farm agent will show you where you 

stand on your auto, home, life and health insurance 
and leave any decisions to you. See your Yellow Pages 
and get a free Family Insurance Checkup now.” 


Like a good neighbor, 
State Farm is there. 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 














reconsider, Clark concurred in a unani- 
mous decision accepting the environmen- 
talists’ argument that the design would 
produce an “unreasonable diversion of 
water” from the river. 

Environmentalists are expected to 
criticize Clark's judicial record at the con- 
firmation hearings as well as his apparent 
lack of expertise. Such liberal Senators on 
the committee as Ohio’s Howard Metzen- 
baum and Massachusetts’ Paul Tsongas 
may lead the attack. Metzenbaum has al- 
ready assailed Clark as “eminently un- 
qualified.” Still, Western conservatives 
strongly influence the committee, and con- 
firmation by the full Senate is expected, 
perhaps before the Thanksgiving recess. 

Even some of Clark’s supporters are 
wondering how well he will do in the un- 
customary role of public salesman for the 
policies of his department rather than 
backstage adviser to higher officials. He 
has never been the top boss in a govern- 
ment job and a public advocate as well. 
His public speaking style is about as stiff 
and uninspiring as his court prose. 





N onetheless, career veterans at the Inte- 
rior Department, as well as many 
Watt-appointed loyalists, look forward to 
having a boss who has the President's ear. 
In any bureaucratic battles, notably those 
with Budget Director David Stockman, the 
Interior officials expect Clark to emerge 
on top. “We feel good and secure that he’s 
| soclose to Reagan,” says one Interior aide. 

Interior bureaucrats also expect the 
glare of public attention on the depart- 
ment to soften under Clark. Watt's public 
remarks got in the way of gaining broad 
support for his policies. As one depart- 
ment official puts it: “He’s a great fella, 
but why did he have to shoot his mouth off 
like that?” Though Clark may be far less 
vocal, Interior aides expect him to be an 
aggressive boss, despite his inexperience 
with environmental issues. On the other 
hand, no radical shifts in policy are ex- 
pected. Says one department veteran: 
“Reagan and Watt didn’t have any great 
philosophical differences, and Clark and 
Reagan are nearly identical.” 

Some of Reagan's critics see the Rea- 
gan-Clark intimacy as oddly advanta- 
geous to environmentalists. “Reagan has 
lost his lightning rod,” contends Polly 
Freeman, spokeswoman for the Sierra 
Club. With Watt going and Clark arriving, 
the President, she believes, will have to 
take more heat on environmental issues. 
About the best that environmentalists 
could say about Clark last week was that 
his lack of knowledge on land issues could 
work in their favor. Says Janet Brown, ex- 
ecutive director of the Environmental De- 
fense Fund: “Maybe it’s better he start with 
no opinion than the opinions James Watt 
started with.” One thing seems certain: 
Clark may have been fatigued at NSC, but 
he will not be able to rest, free of controver- 
sy, at Interior. —By£dMagnuson. Reportedby 
Jay Branegan/Washington and Dick Thompson/ 
San Francisco 
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The Legacy of James Watt 


4 is legions of eager critics will not have James Watt to kick around any more. 
Indeed, Watt will probably be most remembered for the kind of righteous, 
goading declarations that finally forced his resignation: long before his crack 
about “a black, a woman, two Jews and a cripple,” Watt had said that the elector- 
ate is composed of “liberals and Americans” and that Beach Boys fans are riff- 
raff. But Watt did more than just make inflammatory pronouncements. He 
pushed through radical changes in Interior policy, most of which are likely to en- 
dure at least as long as Ronald Reagan is President. And some elements of the 
Watt legacy are irrevocable. 

Watt’s policies broke dramatically with those Interior had pursued under both 
Democratic and Republican Administrations. He veered hard to the right, away 
from unalloyed concern for environmental preservation, and toward commercial 
use of the Government’s vast land holdings. Remarkably, he wrought deep 
changes mainly without changing laws; his tools were budgetary finesse, regula- 
tory manipulation and personnel shifts. “He was a consummate bureaucrat,” says 
National Wildlife Federation Executive Lynn Greenwalt, an erstwhile Watt col- 
league at Interior. “He knew how to make a big, sprawling agency do what he 
wanted.” Watt’s trouble was that he tended to go too far, gratuitously provoking 
environmentalists and a wary public. Among his controversial actions: 


Strip Mining. Despite an internal mutiny, Watt closed down offices of the reg- 
ulatory Office of Surface Mining, and had 93% of the OSM rules rewritten to make 
them looser. Critics say the effect is to permit environmental damage. 

Wilderness. While spending more for the upkeep of national parks and adding 
facilities for the handicapped, Watt put a virtual moratorium on the acquisition of 
new land and even resisted accepting acreage that private owners offered to do- 
nate. Furthermore, Watt proposed that at the turn of the century all 80 million 
acres of virginal U.S. wilderness could become available for drilling and mining. 

Land Leasing. The leasing of coal lands during a market glut (at a loss of $100 
million, according to the General Accounting Office) prompted the creation of a 
coal-leasing review panel, and Watt's insensitive description of the panel’s “bal- 
ance” precipitated his exit. Overall, the federal land leased to coal-mining compa- 
nies more than quintupled under Watt. Conservationists fear that many leases 
were granted hastily, without proper environmental impact studies. 

Offshore Oil Leasing. Watt offered practically the entire outer continental 
shelf to oil-company bidders. Instead of explaining that only a fraction of the area 
offered would be drilled, he bragged about leasing “a billion acres” of U.S. coastal 
waters. Even the industry beneficiaries found the Secretary dangerously gung-ho. 
Said Standard Oil Co. of California Chairman George Keller: “Jim Watt has done 
more to harm our industry than any other Government official in recent history. 
You couldn't carry on a conversation with him without getting aggravated.” 

Watt would not even carry on a conversation with some environmental 
groups, whom he dismissed as “left-wingers.” Thus, while several of his policy 
changes were sensible—he reformed the chaotic oil-lease payment system, and 
faced up to the fact that the park system cannot simply expand forever—Watt’s 
crusading pugnaciousness often obscured the merits and demerits of the issues. 
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Nation 





he President’s Nation- 

al Security Adviser 
has an odd job: because 
there is no statutory de- 
scription of the position, 
the duties are fluid and 
| ambiguous, and appointments to the post 
are not subject to senatorial confirmation. 
As a result, the job can change drastically 
with each successive occupant. So al- 
though at week’s end a successor to Wil- 
liam Clark had not been officially named, 
the leading contender, Robert (“Bud”) 
McFarlane, and the also-rans prompted 
distinct lines of speculation about the 
Style and substance he— 
or she—would bring to a ; 
White House office that |_ 
has become a hotspot. 

The position was cre- 
ated in 1953 by President 
Eisenhower, six years af- 
ter the National Security 
Council was formed. The 
President, Vice President, 
Secretaries of State and 
Defense, director of the 
CIA and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff make 
up the NSC. In effect, the 
National Security Adviser 
serves as the NSC’s execu- 
tive director, overseeing 
its dozens of staff analysts 
and managing the dispa- 
rate flow of diplomatic 
and military data coming 
into the White House 
from various Government 
agencies. As an assistant 
to the President, the Na- 
tional Security Adviser 
has to produce coherent 
syntheses of this flood of 
information and opinion, and sometimes 
arbitrate interagency disputes, so that the 
Chief Executive can make informed, in- 
dependent policy decisions. And of course 
the adviser must simply advise, telling 
the President what he thinks ought to 
be done. 

How powerful is the National Securi- 





| holder and his President. Under Presi- 
dent Nixon, Henry Kissinger built a 
powerful policymaking apparatus that 
eclipsed the State Department. When 
Kissinger became Secretary of State in 
1973, he took power with him to Foggy 
Bottom: his hand-picked successor as Na- 
tional Security Adviser, retired Air Force 
Lieut. General Brent Scowcroft, was 
strictly a scrupulous administrator. Dur- 
ing the Carter Administration, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski in his turn built a Kissinger- 
| style policy machine that competed for in- 
L fluence with State. 








ty Adviser? It all depends on the office- | 








Last weekend the President contem- 


plated what sort of adviser each candidate | 


would make, and he was inclined to pick a 
cool-headed team player over a potential 
power grabber. Reagan’s apparent favor- 
ite for the post, McFarlane, 46, was adept 
and unflamboyant as Clark’s deputy. 
“When you finish adding up the objective 
qualities,” a senior White House official 


says, “Bud McFarlane comes up with the 
most points.” A graduate of the Naval 
Academy, he came to the White House to 
be an assistant first to President Nixon, 
then to Kissinger and later Scowcroft at 
the NSC. He has experience on Capitol 


Hill as a staff member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and in the 
Reagan Administration worked as a 
counselor to Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig before becoming Clark’s deputy. 
McFarlane, a conservative but no 


| ideologue, is diligent and has a great facili- 
ty for detail, particularly in the arcane 


realm of nuclear arms control. Earlier this 
year he helped persuade Reagan to temper 
his arms-control stance to win congressio- 
nal support for the MX missile. For the 
past twelve weeks he has performed ably 
as a special envoy to the Middle East, 
opening channels to Syria in the Lebanese 
negotiations. McFarlane is no theoretician 
in the Kissinger-Brzezinski mold, but he is 
intimate with the substance of national se- 
curity. As a no-nonsense National Securi- 
ty Adviser, McFarlane would have a vast- 
ly better technical grounding than Clark 
and, perhaps as a result, devote less atten- 
tion to White House infighting. 
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4 UN. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
Leaning Toward a Team Player dain, & Sven collicsl scene coctease 


McFarlane is a pro, but will he have Reagan's ear? 








Arare Oval Office view of Reagan and the National Security Council inclosed session 
The nature and power of the post all depend on the occupant and his President. 








date. A former political science professor 
at Georgetown University, she was a 
longtime Democratic activist. Like her 
fellow neoconservatives, however, she 
was repelled by the dovish drift of the 
Democratic Party, which occurred as she 
was turning more resolutely anti-Com- 
munist. As a Reagan pet, she has had an 
unsual degree of influence in shaping pol- 
icy. But as a prospective National Securi- 

ty Adviser, she had obvious drawbacks. 

In dealings with colleagues as well as ad- 
versaries, Kirkpatrick tends to be every-- 
thing McFarlane is not: high-strung, 
argumentative, ideological, organization- | 
ally disheveled, and candid to a fault. 
At White House meetings, says one Rea- 
gan aide, “she doesn’t give an inch. 
When she really gets going, she throws 
veccorere down her glasses on the 
table.” Reagan’s advisers 
+ surely knew that if she 
were picked, Kirkpatrick 
could be expected to exac- 
erbate rather than medi- 
ate Administration turf 
and ideological disputes. 
Her hard-line views, held 
with sometimes evangeli- 
cal fervor, can be bracing 
when aired in the U.N. 
hall, but might be too rig- 
id in the pivotal White 
House foreign policy slot. 

The principal long- 
shot candidate resembled 
the favorite: Scowcroft, 
58, is a sort of McFarlane 
with a Ph.D. He is a West 
Pointer who came to the 
Nixon White House a 
year after McFarlane; 
both worked from 1973 
to 1975 for Kissinger, 
and Scowcroft retained 
McFarlane as his deputy 
when he succeeded Kis- 
singer as Ford’s National 
Security Adviser. More recently Scow- 
croft has been chairman of Reagan's 
blue-ribbon MX-missile commission, an 
important role that the White House 
might be reluctant to muddle by asking 
him to serve once more as in-house advis- 
er. Scowcroft’s honest brokering between 
the Administration and Capitol Hill | 
helped produce a more realistic U.S. posi- 
tion at the START negotiations. This, 
however, has not won him any friends on 
the right. 

The right wing was reassured with 
Clark as National Security Adviser, be- 
lieving he was a check on White House 
“pragmatists.” The new appointee, hard- 
liner or not, will not have the long- 
standing personal friendship and easy way 
with Reagan that Clark did, and thus is 
unlikely to have Clark’s degree of 
influence. — By Kurt Andersen. Reported 
by Laurence L Barrett and Douglas Brew/ 
Washington 
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FAMOUS RENT-A-CAR 
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“Imagine that, somebody | 
felt Bint- mello 1-1-1 <-ale ir 


Excuses don't get you where you have to 
go. Guarantees do. At National, and only 
National, we back our service with guaran- 
tees that no other car rental companies 
have. Whether you’re renting for business or 
pleasure, you get National 
attention® backed with 
written guarantees. 

ONLY NATIONAL GIVES YOU 
GUARANTEED WEEKEND RATES* 

At National you can rent 
a car for the weekend with 
unlimited free mileage for 
$19.95 a day or less, Rate 
applies to any size car up 
to a full-size two-door iike this Olds Cutlass. 
Guaranteed. Just see your travel consultant 
or call toll-free 800-CAR-RENT™ Rent from 
any participating airport location after noon 
Friday, and have the car back there by noon 
Monday. That's three big days at one 
small daily rate, $19.95 a day. Guaranteed. 





weekday. As long as 
this rate is in effect. 


If we don’t deliver on this guarantee, eee 
you'll get $50 off your next . < Peace 
rental,weekend or ie 2 sf 


(AA Ab /h/)/) 
SLL} 


National Car Rental | 


WE GIVE YOU NATIONAL ATTENTION.” 
AND THAT’S THE TRUTH. 
A HOUSENOLD 








EXCUSES. 





“Our tow trucks are busy now, 
but your're In luck, you're next.” 


ONLY NATIONAL OFFERS GUARANTEED 24-HOUR 
ROAD SERVICE WITH AMOCO MOTOR CLUB.* 
You probably won't need it, but if you do 
have a mechanical problem, National or 
one of over 6,500 coast-to-coast Amoco 

Motor Club service facilities will get to you in 

a hurry. In fact, if you're within 50 miles of the 

renting location, we'll be there in under two 

hours. Guaranteed. If we’re not, you'll get $50 
off your next rental. 

“Two-day minimum rental at airoort locations. You pay for gas 
and optional Collision Damage Waiver/Personal Accident 
Insurance and return car to renting location. Rate available 
on subcompact through two-door full-sized cars. Specific 
cars subject to availability. Rate is nondiscountable and sub- 
ject to change without notice. Not available in New York 
City, Newark, Las Vegas and Florida, 

tGuarantee void if service is delayed due to severe weather 
or unusual road conditions. *t Restrictions and details in 
brochure at participating U.S. locations. 

















Notional features 
GM cars like this 
Olds Cutlass Supreme. 








INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


© 1983, National Car Rental System, inc. in Canada, if’s Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East. I's Europcar 








he first dustup occurred in Iowa, 

where the Democratic presidential 
candidates were appearing at a Jefferson- 
Jackson dinner for party activists. John 
Glenn set the tone by suggesting that Wal- 
ter Mondale had been slavishly catering to 
a wide array of special-interest groups in 
his quest for the party’s presidential nomi- 
nation. “Will we offer a party that can’t 


| mailing list?” the Ohio Senator asked. 
When Mondale’s turn came, he pushed 
aside his prepared text and zeroed in on his 
opponent's vote in favor of President Rea- 
gan’s 1981 tax cut. “Ofall the measures in 
modern political history in which the 
forces of special interests clashed with the 
profound public interest of the nation, I 


say no to anyone with a letterhead and a | 





wie 


Battling for the Party’s Soul 





Glenn and Mondale exchange opening blows 


cannot recall a single instance when the is- 
sues were as clear. That would have been a 
good time for a Democrat to stand up 
against the special interests and vote no.” 

Glenn left Iowa simmering. By the 
time he reached Florida last Monday, 
at an appearance 20 miles from the 
Cape Canaveral pad where he was first 
launched to prominence 21 years ago, he 
had a retort to Mondale written out: “For 
him to criticize me is a little like the 
first mate on the Titanic criticizing some- 
one for going for a lifeboat.” He tagged 
Mondale as part of the Carter Adminis- 


tration that had given the country 21% | 
interest rates and 17% inflation, leaving | 


behind a deep economic mess. Glenn 
conceded that he had voted for some of 
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| been striving to sharpen his ill-defined 


| drawn sharp contrasts with what it views 











Reagan’s proposals in the Senate, but 
only after trying unsuccessfully to mod- 
ify them. Said he: “What it came down 
to was, were we going to make some 
changes from those disastrous, failed poli- 
cies of the past, or were we going to have 
no change?” 

The clashes between Mondale and 
Glenn laid bare four months before the | 
primary season the deep-seated ideologi- 
cal differences between the two Demo- 
cratic front runners. In large part, the | 
showdown resulted because Glenn has 


image in the minds of Democratic voters. 
He is known mostly as an astronaut, an 
image that will be burnished this month 
with the release of the movie The Right 
Stuff, based on Tom Wolfe’s bestselling 
book about the space program. To capi- 
talize on the film’s heroic depiction of | 
Glenn as a young man, his aides are try- | 
ing to give him a heroic political cast, por- | 
traying him asa natural leader, a commit- | 
ted Democrat and a candidate with 
vision. In the process, the Glenn camp has 





as Mondale’s beholden and outdated lib- 
eralism. Says Glenn pointedly: “To gov- 
ern is to choose, and to choose is to 
occasionally say no.”’ Mondale’s counter- 
offensive has been to portray himself as 
“the real Democrat,” contrasting his own 
mainline party positions with Glenn’s 
more conservative voting record and po- 
litical innocence. 

New York Governor Mario Cuomo, 
with impeccable liberal credentials but a 
blossoming reputation as an undogmatic 
new voice in the party, helped fan the | 
smoldering debate by asking the candi- 
dates to say how they differed on the is- 
sues. Glenn demurred when he went to 
New York last month for the Governor’s 
public inspection, and Cuomo let his dis- 
appointment be known by saying that 
there should be no “celluloid” candidates. 

By the time Mondale visited Roches- 
ter, he and his advisers were ready with an 
answer. Mondale blasted Glenn for voting 
for Reagan’s tax cut, opposing the SALT II 
treaty, and supporting funding for an im- 
proved type of nerve gas for the Army. 
Cuomo rewarded Mondale’s feistiness last 
week, Along with New York Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, he endorsed 
Mondale for President, saying he repre- 
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Running in Place 


Tz crowds still yell “Run, Jesse, run!” and he still acts as 
if that is precisely what he has in mind. But Jesse Jack- 
son, who had planned to announce his candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination last month, is finding that a run at 
the presidency cannot be fueled by ego and limelight alone. 
Clergymen this summer optimistically promised that $10 
million could be raised for Jackson from the nation’s net- 
work of black churches. But that plan was opposed by the 
Rev. T.J. Jemison, leader of the powerful National Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A., Inc., who opposes mixing politics and 


religion. So Jackson’s fledgling advisory committee has been 
reduced to sending out 2,000 solicitation letters, using a slap- 
dash mailing list of friends and black businessmen, to raise 
seed money. Consequently, prominent politicians like Phila- 
delphia Congressman William Gray are urging him to scale 
back his quest and run a limited campaign in a few Southern 
states with a large proportion of black voters. 

Jackson, 42, is characteristically unfazed. “We're operat- 
ing under our own rhythm, and it’s a good rhythm for us,” he 
says. “We're not going to let anybody push us until we're 
ready to jump.” His new campaign treasurer says pledges are 
coming in. In the meantime, many of Jackson’s potential 
supporters are beginning to murmur, “When, Jesse, when?” 
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sented “the soul of the Democratic Party.” 

Indeed, at least among mainline 
Democrats likely to participate in the pri- 
maries, Mondale seemed to come out 
ahead in the exchange of charges. He 
publicly gloated about Glenn's “decision 
to base his campaign on his support of 
Reaganomics.” At the same time, howev- 
er, Mondale painted himself more tightly 
into a traditional liberal corner, which 
may not serve his long-term interests. He 
could suffer if voters end up thinking that 
he is sentimentally attached to New Deal 
traditions and Glenn is more attuned to 
the hard realities of the present political 
situation. Whatever the outcome of the 
primaries, the battle to determine the true 
| soul of the party could end up being 
bloody, and it will certainly provide Rea- 


general election campaign. 


lenn, whose counterpunches at Mon- 

dale’s old-style liberalism were hard- 
er than he intended, has apparently de- 
cided to back off a bit. “He went too far,” 
| said a Glenn adviser, “but it was in the 
right direction.” Vigorous attempts by 
Glenn to explain his vote in favor of Rea- 
gan’s tax cuts made it more difficult for 
him to define himself in a way that would 





ing to establish his liberal credentials, he 
came out last week in favor of delaying 
the scheduled December deployment of 


rope in hopes that an arms-control agree- 
ment could yet be reached with the Sovi- 
ets. Glenn has long opposed the low- 
flying cruise missiles because they are 
very difficult for each side to verify, but 
critics rightly pointed out that raising ob- 
jections to the highly controversial NATO 
deployment plan just as it is scheduled to 
begin is hardly productive. 

For the moment, the exchange of 
charges is having an energizing effect on 
both front runners. It is also reinforcing 
the impression that the Democratic race 
is a two-man contest. Gary Hart of Colo- 
rado and Ernest Hollings of South Caroli- 
na, who had been among the ten Demo- 
crats in the Senate to vote against 
Reagan's tax cut, and Alan Cranston of 
California, who had voted in favor of it, 
struggled along with former Senator 
George McGovern and former Florida 
Governor Reubin Askew to get a word in 
edgewise. Hollings succeeded, to his cha- 
grin, by loosely using the word wetbacks, 
often an epithet for illegal Mexican aliens, 
in referring to some of Cranston’s sup- 
porters from California who had gone to 
| participate in a straw poll in lowa. Hart 
raised a slightly more edifying point in 
commenting on the Glenn-Mondale ex- 
change. Said he: “This is what a presiden- 
tial race ought to be about: Whither the 
Democratic Party?” Indeed, unlike most 
political spats, this one may have actually 
left the voters the winners by highlighting 
| substantive disagreements on important 
issues. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Washington and 
Christopher Ogden/Des Moines 








gan with ample ammunition to use in the | 


| appeal to Democratic activists. As if try- | 


American cruise missiles in Western Eu- | 





The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
SERED ST ONE carne oC 


Learning to Judge Candidates 


Hi: do shooting down fighter planes in Korea and riding a fragile capsule into 
space help prepare a man to be President of the U.S.? This question of hero- 
ics was raised for Senator John Glenn the other night in New York City when all 
the candidates were strutting their stuff at a Democratic forum. Glenn got sore, 
correctly reading in the question the faint taunt that military men may not be 
quite deep enough for the Oval Office. The Senator won the night by reminding 
his audience that he had been “representing the future of this country” in those 
years. He also took a swipe at New York’s Governor Mario Cuomo, who had in- 
troduced the issue from another angle by saying that the candidates must demon- 
strate more than “celluloid images,” a reference to the release of the movie The 
Right Stuff featuring Glenn’s space triumph. “As far as the celluloid charge,” 
Glenn said, “I wasn’t doing Hellcats of the Navy (which starred Ronald Reagan] 
on a movie lot when I went through 149 missions.” 

There lives among many professional pols the not-too-secret conviction that 
they are just about the brightest and 
cleverest people on earth. Anyone 
who intrudes on their closed little 
world—actors, athletes, pilots and 
business people—are thought to be 
lacking in gray matter. The hordes of 
political consultants who spend their 
days in scholarly pursuit of snappy 
campaign slogans and better polling 
data encourage the notion, many of 
them believing that a President 
should be like them. 

There are basic ingredients for 
any adequate President—decency, 
| honesty, courage, intelligence. But it 
is almost impossible to devise a for- 
mula for great Presidents. Brainpow- 
er as measured by academe is only 
one part. Cunning as coveted by the 
pols is but another. He who makes 
hasty judgments had best beware. 

Echoing hollowly down through 
the years from 1921 is the assessment 
by Mark Sullivan of the New York 
Herald Tribune: No one doubts that 
the present Administration will make 
a record never equaled before.” That was Warren Harding’s he was talking about. 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who dismissed Calvin Coolidge as a Ver- 
mont hayseed—a view based in part on the writing of William Allen White, the 
Emporia (Kansas, that is) sage—is now being challenged by Thomas B. Silver of 
the Claremont Institute for the Study of Statesmanship and Political Philosophy. 
Coolidge, claims Silver, may have understood his times well, and, besides, his 
famous line, “The business of America is business,” happens to be true. 

Elitist snickering rose to poisonous levels in Washington when Dwight Ei- 
senhower painted by the numbers, read westerns, ate on a TV tray and fished for 
trout in a stocked stream. What could you expect from a soldier who ranked 61st 
in a West Point class of 164? How we miss him. He did not panic every time the 
Soviets threatened. He foresaw the hideous nuclear dilemma we face today. He 
brought people together. 

Many of Washington's ranking Democrats came away from the White 
House in the early months of Jimmy Carter's presidency proclaiming that he had 
the best mind of any recent Chief Executive. He understood the history of the 
Middle East back to the Old Testament. He knew the figures in the missile race 
As it turned out, Carter had trouble deciding and acting, even though he read one 
book a week and listened to opera. 

Not even Clark Clifford, a leading mover and shaker in Washington, would 
claim that Ronald Reagan is perceived as the “amiable dunce” that Clifford said 
he might become by relying on his unusual economic theories. So far, Reagan has 
staved off disaster by substituting bits of intuition, daring, stagecraft and decency 
for the intimate knowledge he does not have and the intense involvement he does 
not like. What history may suggest is that a President who knows his own 
strengths and weaknesses, and how to apply them in his time, may be best suited 
to govern. 
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Elitists snickered when Ike went fishing 
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Boston Wins by a Landslide 


A black takes the mayoral primary in a racially scarred city 








ach of the two candidates lives with 

his large family in the rough Boston 
neighborhood where he was born and 
raised. Both started their political careers 
at the grass roots, and spent most of the 
past decade serving in the Massachusetts 
state legislature. And in this year’s keenly 
contested election for mayor, the two men 
were politically the most leftward in the 
race, both running on a promise to shift 
money and urban-planning energies 
away from glamorous downtown and har- 
bor-front development toward rebuilding 
Boston's neglected working-class neigh- 
borhoods. Their populist 
appeals proved so evenly 
matched, in fact, that when 
voters in last week’s nonpar- 
tisan primary picked them as 
the two mayoral finalists out 
of an eight-candidate field, 
Melvin King got just 98 more 
votes (out of a record 165,688 
cast) than City Councilman 
Raymond Flynn. So will the 
general election, four weeks 
from now, be a blah choice 
between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee? Only if one 
overlooks the fact that Ray 
Flynn is white and Mel King 
is black. 

It seemed a difference 
that was, for an encouraging 
| number of voters, secondary, 
if not quite overlooked. Near- 
ly a third of King voters were 
white, Flynn was endorsed 
by the minister of one of the » 
city’s largest black congrega- 7 


last March. The early front runner, for- 
mer Radio Personality David Finnegan, 
as handsome and glib as he was generous- 
ly financed and politically well connected, 
looked unbeatable once White was out of 
the way. Yet Finnegan, 42, who spent 
more than twice as much on the cam- 
paign as King and Flynn combined, ac- 
quired a reputation for arrogance and for 
being the too smooth “downtown candi- 
date” run by the Boston Establishment. 
He finished third, with 25% of the vote, 
4 percentage points behind the leaders. 
At the start of the campaign, King’s 


































At his victory rally, King and family celebrate 





the tone of Mel’s campaign. It is a far | 


more unifying tone than when he ran in 
1979.” In the end, King won the votes of 


95% of blacks and 15% of whites, and car- | 


ried half of the city’s wards, including 


mostly white Allston and upscale Back | 


Bay and Beacon Hill. 

King’s chances of becoming mayor, 
however, are not good, even though he is a 
far more articulate, rousing speaker than 
Flynn. To win he would need to sweep the 
black vote again and pick up at least 30% 
of the city’s white vote, which is 12% 
more than Harold Washington took when 
he won the mayoral race in Chicago. 
Flynn, meanwhile, is expected to attract 
the bulk of Finnegan's votes as well as 
maintain his overwhelming support 
among fellow working-class Irish Ameri- 
cans in neighborhoods like his South Bos- 


uss—cammarviaison ton home district. 


A few ‘years ago, no one 
called Flynn a progressive. 
The overriding local issue 
during the mid-1970s was 
court-ordered school busing, 
and the poor white residents 
of Flynn's “Southie” were of- 
- ten viciously opposed. Flynn 
shares their basic opposition, 
but he was never allied with 
the most demagogic and 
plainly racist of the antibus- 
ing politicians, most of whom 
have been voted out of office. 
In 1980, Flynn was the only 
white politician at the funeral 
of a black teen-ager shot by 
Boston police. 

Like King, Flynn has 
moved toward the center, re- 
versing both his onetime op- 
position to the Equal Rights 
Amendment and his support 
for the death penalty. Also, 
like his opponent, he is an 
unbudging advocate of rent 
control. Flynn, a former pro- 








tions, and the only charge of 
racism that figured in the 
exceptionally polite primary "4 

| campaign was made by one 57 
white candidate against an- 2% 
other, In all, a decade of ug-% 
ly racial confrontation over; 
court-ordered busing was Flynn: the new favorite 
symbolically fading. “We are 
making history!” shouted King at his vic- 
tory party at the downtown Parker 
House. “History! History! History!” Flynn 
was saying almost the same thing at his 
rally: “Tonight marks a fundamental 
change in Boston politics.” 

Indeed, King, 54, is the first black 
ever to make it so far in Boston politics. 
Practically everyone seemed pleased and | 
proud. Mayor Kevin’ White, whose with- | 






candidacy seemed hopeless. 
He had been fond of wearing 
dashikis and jumpsuits to ses- 
sions of the state legislature, 
and was considered a shoot- 
from-the-hip radical. Four years ago, he 
finished third in a six-way mayoral pri- 
mary. Even in Boston’s relatively small 
(22% of the population) black communi- 
ty, feelings about King were mixed. 
Although he tempered his noncon- 
formist style considerably when he en- 
tered this year’s race, always appearing 
publicly in suit and bow tie, King did not 
exactly turn conservative. On a radio talk 
show he said that he admired Cuba’s Fi- 
del Castro more than he did Ronald Rea- 
gan. But in general, King conveyed a 
sense of thoughtfulness. He talked relent- 
lessly about the multiracial “rainbow co- 
alition” that supported his candidacy. 
Says John Marttila, a Boston political an- 
alyst: “The most important element was 


drawal from contention after 16 years in 
office made the race wide open, exulted in 
the apparent racial reconciliation. “If I 
had to leave being mayor,” White said of 
King’s showing, “man, am I glad to see 
that, along with the tall skyscrapers.” 
Both King and Flynn, 44, were under- 
dogs when the campaign got under way 


“We are making history! History! History!” 


bation officer, who was a star 
basketball player at Provi- 
dence College, says that in Boston the 
gravest inequality is economic, not racial. 
Accordingly, he tries not to pander to 
conventional white prejudices. His moth- 
er and tubercular father were on the dole 
for several years, he says, and so loose talk 
about “ ‘welfare chiselers’ and ‘welfare 
cheats’ makes my stomach turn.” 

Boston has chronic illnesses that a 
brief burst of high spirits will not cure. Of 
the 30 largest U'S. cities, according to the 
Census Bureau, Boston is among the poor- 
est, ranking 26th in median household in- 
come. The housing stock has deteriorated 
badly, and rent control, whatever its vir- 


| tues, does not encourage renovation. Next 


year’s municipal budget deficit is estimat- 
ed at $40 million. Yet there are King and 
Flynn: with both men and their constitu- 
encies earnestly committed to solving 
those problems, happier days may be here 
again. —By Kurt Andersen. Reported by Joelle 
Attinger/Boston 
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Shaking the 
Mob’s Grip 


Indictments tell of FBI bugs, 
loans and skimmed profits 


Ss o the Mob controls several Las Vegas 
casinos. So the gangsters bought the 
gambling palaces with huge loans from 
Teamster pension funds, using front men 
to disguise the Mafia connection. So the 
crooks reaped vast untaxed profits by 
skimming millions in cash off the top of 
the gambling take. So? Hasn’tall that been 
widely known for at least 20 years? It has. 
But proving it is something else. After 
years of only sporadic success, the FBI and 
the Justice Department finally may be 
shaking the Mob's grip on Las Vegas. 
That, at least, is the intended impact 
| of indictments produced by a federal 
grand jury in Kansas City, Mo., against 15 
alleged participants in a casino skimming 
conspiracy involving millions. The defen- 
dants include Mafia chiefs in Chicago, 
Kansas City and Milwaukee and the Chi- 
cago Mob’s reputed enforcer of its opera- 
tions in Las Vegas. The charges, stem- 
ming from a five-year FBI investigation, 
challenge the repeated claims by Nevada 
casino regulators that skimming and the 
heavy hand of organized crime had been 
largely eliminated from the gambling 
capital. The indictment contends that the 
conspiracy was still operating as recently 
as Sept. 30, when the sealed pa- = 
pers were filed. | 
The Government's case, 
moreover, includes an allegation 
that an unnamed trustee of the 
| Teamsters’ Central States Pen- 













F MILLION 
DOLLAR 


Starting in 1974 with court-sanc- 
tioned bugs and wiretaps under new fed- 
eral laws, the FBI began building cases 
that could stand up. Last July, the legal 
snooping, aided greatly by the testimony 
of Joseph Agosto, who turned Govern- 
ment informer and described his supervi- 
sion of the skimming, produced federal 
convictions of five mobsters for siphoning 
off proceeds of Las Vegas’ Tropicana casi- 
no. “You gotta be a thief to steal your own 
goddam money,” Agosto had complained 
in one taped conversation. He died of a 

heart attack shortly after the 
2 Tropicana trial. 


— . The new indictments reach 


* higher and more broadly into the 
« Mafia hierarchy in the Midwest. 
|: The accused include the Milwau- 









sion fund helped a Mafia front ekee chief Balistrieri, 64, and his 
man, Allen Glick, then only 32, two sons, Joseph, 43, and John, 
get $62.75 million in loans from 334. The defendants in Chicago, 
the fund in 1974. The trustee “who supervise their Milwaukee 
advised Glick to see Frank ” subordinates, include Aiuppa, 
Balistrieri, the Mafia’s top man 75, and Jackie Cerone, 69, the 
in Milwaukee. The indictment recom underboss. The main Kansas 


claims that Balistrieri and 
Joe Aiuppa, the Chicago boss, 
wielded their influence with oth- 
er unnamed directors of the 
Teamsters fund to get the mon- 
| ey. Glick used the loans to buy 
four casinos, including the Star- 
dust and the Fremont 
The federal investigators 
claim to have been aware of 
skimming operations since the 
early 1960s. The process is sim- 
ple: a culprit pockets some of the 
gambling proceeds and reports j 
the income to be less than it ac- 
tually was. The result is to bilk 
federal and state tax collectors 
of millions. FBI bugs, planted 
without court approval in execu- 
| tive offices at the casinos, turned 
| up evidence of both the skim- 
ming and the Mob’s not-so- 
secret control. But this evi- 
dence could not be used in court. 


Spilotro 
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City defendants are Carl De- 
Luna, 56, the underboss there, 
and Carl Civella, 73, whose late 
brother Nick had headed the 
city’s Mafia operations. In Las 
Vegas, Defendant Tony Spilotro, 
45, is described by investigators 
asa hitman and watchdog for the 
Chicago crime group 

The indictment traces the 
flow of illegal cash from the 
Stardust counting and cashier's 
cages through a number of bag- 
men for delivery to Mob leaders 


agents, for example, claim to 
have followed Joseph Talerico, a 
Teamster business agent from 
Chicago, on monthly trips be- 
tween Las Vegas and Chicago 
that sometimes took more than 
a week as he tried to throw off 
any trackers. The agents have 
sworn they watched Talerico 





in the three Midwest cities. FBI | 


Las Vegas B 





pick up packages from a Stardust execu- 
tive and then meet Aiuppa in Chicago. 

One FBI bug in a Kansas City restau- 
rant recorded DeLuna bragging that he 
had ordered Glick to sell his interest in 
the Stardust and Fremont in April 1978. 
Glick did so. A new corporation took con- 
trol in 1979, headed by Allan Sachs and 
Herbert Tobman, who were cleared of 
Mob connections by the Nevada gaming 
commission. But FBI affidavits claim that 
the skimming has continued and charge 
that Tobman and Sachs are “‘figureheads” 
for the Chicago Mob 


ith Informer Agosto dead, specula- 
tion on who will testify for the Gov- 
ernment in the new case centers on two 
men not indicted. They are Glick, who 
lives as a retired multimillionaire on his 
huge and heavily guarded estate near La 
Jolla, Calif., and Frank (“Lefty”) Rosen- 
thal, who had been paid $250,000 annual- 
ly by Glick to oversee his casinos, even 
though Rosenthal’s only known previous 
legitimate business experience was run- 
ning a Chicago hot-dog stand. A map of 
Glick’s estate had been sought by Trigger- 
man DeLuna, according to testimony in 
the Tropicana case. A bomb exploded un- 
der Rosenthal’s Cadillac last year. He es- 
caped with slight injuries and moved to 
California 
Last week the FBI was hyping the 
latest indictments. “The impact is going 
to be tremendous,” said an agency 
spokesman about the Midwest Mob. “It's 
a devastating blow.” Patrick Healy, exec- 
utive director of the Chicago crime com- 
mission, agreed. “The indictment pretty 
well knocks out the decision makers from | 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Kansas City,” 
he said. Perhaps. But first the defen- 
dants must be convicted in court 
Meanwhile, there is no evidence that the 
casino games themselves are crooked, ex- 
cept for an occasional phony jack- 
pot as a skimming tactic, and there is un- 
likely to be any shortage of gamblers in 
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“You Can Only Take So Much” 








At 72, James Hawkins fights back against street toughs 


H: is only 5 ft. 4 in. and 140 Ibs., a 72- 
year-old man looking like a victim 
waiting to be taken. Instead James Haw- 
kins is becoming the hero of Watts, Los 


| Angeles, a crusader in a war with street 
| toughs who have vowed to run him out of 








the neighborhood where he has lived and 
worked for 42 years and raised 14 chil- 
dren. In the past six weeks, he has been 
shot at and his home has been riddled by 
bullets and scarred by bombs. Hawkins’ 
response: “The only way they are going to 
get me to leave is in a pine box.” Last 
week police officials and local politicians 
took note of the battle and descended on 








by Hawkins’ son James Jr. During the en- 
suing fight, a sawed-off shotgun went 
off, shattering Thomas’ chest. Mortally 
wounded, the youth fled, but reportedly 
told his girlfriend: “James Hawkins shot 
me for no reason. If I die, tell the brothers 
to take the Hawkins out.” 

The next night, more than a dozen 
youths carrying Molotov cocktails ap- 
peared outside the Hawkins home but 
were dispersed by warning shots fired by 
family members. Twice more that night 
the youths returned, firing barrages at the 
house and once even pinning down police 
called by the family. Says Hawkins’ son 
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“The only way they are going to get me to leave,” he vows defiantly, “is in a pine box.” 


the Hawkins home to pledge their sup- 
port. Declared Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
Bradley: “We don’t intend to turn one 
inch of this city over to hoodlums. You 
are not alone. We are with you.” 
Hawkins’ ordeal began last January 
when a man and woman entered his tiny 
grocery store in the crime-ridden heart of 


| Watts. The two pulled out guns, took $140 





in cash and $50 in food stamps, and fled. 
Hawkins, who had been robbed half a 
dozen times in the past, followed them 
outside and, in an exchange of gunfire, 
dropped the woman with a bullet in the 
head. She survived and, with her compan- 
ion, went to jail. 

Soon after, Hawkins and his family 
found their cars were being vandalized. 
The family began keeping watch for hoo- 
ligans outside the store. Last Sept. 11, 
Hawkins ran off eight youths who were 
trying to steal a radio and bicycles from 
a woman and three children. Minutes 
later, one of the youths, Anttwon Thom- 
as, reputedly a member of a local street 
gang called the Bounty Hunters, entered 


Hawkins’ store and was ordered to leave | runs a loose conglomeration of 18 firms 





Elton: “It was like a war zone.” 
His family and at times the police have 
urged Hawkins to move out. But he is ad- 
amant, and his family understands. Says 
Felecia McGlover, one of 72 grandchil- 
dren: “The thing about my grandfather 
is that he has a very strong will. 
You don't see that type of courage 
these days.” 

Hawkins has been displaying true grit 
all his life. He arrived in Los Angeles in 
1939 with a seventh-grade education and 
$14 in his pocket and soon had a job as a 
guard at an Alcoa Aluminum plant. Sav- 
ing carefully, he managed to amass $400 | 
to purchase a small plot of land in 
south-central Los Angeles, then a poor 
but peaceful community. With his own 
hands, he built a three-room wooden 
shack and soon sent home to Gould, Ark., 
for wife Elsie, four daughters and his fa- 
ther, a minister in the Holiness Church. 

Hawkins began his own businesses, 
among them a motorcycle escort service 
for weddings and funerals, and several 
mortuaries. Today the Hawkins family 








‘Banned Buses 


Gregory Peck. 


that includes nursing homes and con- 
struction companies and a 35-acre farm. 
Family members drive a BMW, Lincoln 
Continental, Mercedes and Rolls-Royce, 
and live in such affluent suburbs as Sher- 
man Oaks, Altadena and Palos Verdes 
Estates. But Hawkins continues to inhab- 
it the tidy three-bedroom home, Ameri- 
can flag fluttering over the garage, that 
long ago replaced the wooden shack. 
Dressed in shirt and tie and black cowboy 
boots, he works daily at the grocery store. 
He gives birthday parties for neighbor- 
hood children and often pays for their 
shoes and haircuts. He has set up a non- 
profit foundation to send Watts-area chil- 
dren on field trips and away to camp. 
Says Hawkins: “You can only take so 
much before you have to try and do some- 
thing. I want people to be able to live in 
peace here like they used to.” 

Police patrols have increased in Haw- 
kins’ neighborhood, and there is a 24- 
hour watch on his property. But even if 
the police go, Hawkins intends to stay. 
“I'm not leaving,” he insists. “I'm relying 
on my God and my guns.” a 





Beverly Hills is out 


ust as Gray Line Tours Driver Richard 

Pierson called his passengers’ attention 
to the Beverly Hills Hotel during a tour of 
the fabled neighborhood of the stars, a po- 
liceman stopped him for invading the ex- 
clusive area. That incident in July and 
others like it sent three tour companies to 
court in protest. Last week Los Angeles 
Superior Court Judge Leon Savitch al- 
lowed Beverly Hills to continue barring 
buses carrying tourists eager to glimpse 
the likes of Cary Grant or Lucille Ball, or 
at least to see where they lived. 

The dispute between Beverly Hills 
and the tour companies involves a 1922 
city ordinance outlawing heavy buses 
from prowling streets designed for light- 
weight traffic. The bus companies had 
been operating under an exemption from 
that ordinance, but that was canceled in 
December 1982 when the state deregulat- 
ed the tour industry. On Aug. 29, Judge 
Savitch restrained the city from issuing 
any more tickets until his hearing last 
week that reaffirmed the ban on buses. 

Loads of tourists invade the privacy 
of residents, damage streets, create nox- 
ious fumes and endanger children, says 
Kenneth Williams, the attorney for Bev- 
erly Hills. “If people want to see some- 
thing, they'll see it anyway,” retorts Vahit 
Sapir, president of Starline Sightseeing 
Tours. “If they don’t go by bus, they'll go 
by car, get out and walk, knock on doors. 
It'll be worse.” While continuing their 
lawsuit, the companies have rerouted 
their buses to nearby Bel Air to allow the 
Star-struck to look for such celebrities 
as Burt Reynolds, Barbra Streisand or 
oe 
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PERSIAN GULF 


Battling for the Advantage 


France sends fighter-bombers to Iraq, adding a new dimension to a risky war 


or Iraqi citizens accustomed to offi- | rupt the supply line of oil from the Persian | though Washington described the maneu- 
cial admonitions about how the | Gulf. ver as routine, its timing seemed to belie 
three-year battle with their hated As if to signal its concern, the Reagan | the official explanation. It was also re- 
neighbor Iran is likely to grind on | Administration announced that three | vealed last week that the White House 
indefinitely, the pronouncement must | ships, with 2,000 Marines aboard, were on | wanted to revive a plan, first floated by 
have been startling. Meeting with visitors | their way to the Indian Ocean through the | Henry Kissinger in 1975, to train and 
at his palace in Baghdad last week, Iraqi | Suez Canal. Administration officials con- | equip up to two Jordanian army divisions 
President Saddam Hussein bravely ven- | tended that the convoy, which had beefed | to serve asa special strike force in the gulf 
tured a prediction. “Victory is at hand | up the naval contingent off the ‘coast of | region. Under the proposal, the divisions 
and not far away,” he told his guests. | Lebanon, was no longer needed there. Al- | would receive C-130 transport planes, ar- 








“With God's help, the final de- mored personnel carriers and 
feat of the enemy is in sight Baghdad: life goes on, but construction proceeds at half-pace _river-crossing equipment. The 
and within our reach. He is f we | zp. ] ; __ project, vigorously opposed by 
like a slaughtered bull in his § ont ao, N 2 Jerusalem, was still being dis- 







death throes.” 

God's help aside, Saddam 
had at least some reason for 
his confidence. The French 
government was sending its | 
long-anticipated shipment of 
five Super Etendard* fighter- 
bombers to Iraq. Though some 
confusion remained about 
whether the jets had actually 
arrived in Iraq (Baghdad said 
no, and Paris would not com- 
ment), there was little debate 
about the stakes involved. The 
influx of new weaponry threat- 
ened to escalate the Iran-Iraq | 
war, which in turn could dis- 


_ | cussed with Congress when Is- 


_ * hopes of killing the plan. 

; Concerns about the deliv- 
ery of the jets stem from an 
__all-too-plausible scenario. Iraq 
- already possesses up to 40 
French Exocet air-to-surface 
missiles, the weapon that won 
headlines last year when Ar- 
gentina used it successfully to 
sink two British ships in the 
Falklands war. Once the Super 
Etendards, which can fly up to 
733 m.p.h. at low altitudes and 
have a radius of 530 miles 
without refueling, are armed 
with the Exocets, the Iraqis 
will be better able to threaten 
Iran’s oil exports. Though the 
missiles cannot knock out the 


*The French word étendard means 
battle flag or standard. The word super 
was added to distinguish the plane from 
an older, less sophisticated model 
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installations at Kharg island, 
which are well defended and 
have already withstood Iraqi 
bombing, the Exocets could be 
used to discourage vulnerable 
tankers from calling at the Ira- 


shot, Iraq could diminish Teh- 
ran’s main flow of income, thus 
crippling Iran’s ability to wage 
a war of attrition against the 
economically strapped Iraqis. 
When the jet deal was first 
mentioned last February, the 
Iranian government immedi- 
ately warned that if the planes 
were delivered and its oil in- 
stallations were seriously dam- 
aged, Iran would prevent any 
ships from entering or leaving 
the gulf (see map). Such a 
maneuver would have far- 
reaching consequences. Twen- 


ty percent of the non-Commu- Iraqi President Saddam Hussein fielding questions about the French jets 


nist world’s oil supplies pass 
through the 40-to-60-mile-wide Strait of 
Hormuz. More than 40% of Western Eu- 
rope’s oil imports and 13% of US. oil 
comes from the gulf, while Japan depends 
on the region for over 60% of its supply. 
The government of Ayatullah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini left no doubt of how it 
views the new development. “The Persian 
Gulf’s jugular vein is in our hands,” de- 
clared Iranian state radio. “Should an at- 
tempt be made to use the planes to dam- 
age Iran’s vital resources, Iran would turn 
the Strait of Hormuz into a quagmire for 
the West’s imperial objectives.” Ali Ak- 
bar Hashemi Rafsanjani, Speaker of the 
Iranian parliament, put it more chillingly. 
If Tehran bottles up the gulf, he warned, 
“the West will have a very cold winter.” 
Throughout the summer, several of 


| France’s allies, including the U.S., West 
| Germany, Britain and Japan, have tried 


to dissuade the government of President 
Francois Mitterrand from delivering the 
planes, but the nations succeeded only in 
postponing the shipment for several 


weeks. The French, who still refuse to 
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confirm or deny that the planes were sent, 
made no apologies. Foreign Minister 
Claude Cheysson down-played the effect 
of any such shipment. “Five planes, more 
or less. What does that change?” he asked 
rhetorically. Other officials noted that the 
shipment was consistent with France’s 
policy of quite openly favoring Iraq over 
Iran. The French also claimed that once 
Iran realizes that Iraq will always be well 
it will abandon its hope of 
wearing the Iraqis down and accept 
Saddam Hussein’s offer to seek a negotiat- 
ed settlement. One additional reason, 
rarely mentioned but nonetheless impor- 
tant: if Iraq is defeated, Baghdad will be 
unable to repay an estimated $5 billion to 
$7 billion it owes Paris. 

Iraqi officials insist that their goal is 
not to halt Iranian exports but only to be 
allowed to increase their own. Besides 
blocking Iraqi ships from using the gulf, 
Iran destroyed Iraq's main oil facilities at 
Fao in 1980. In 1982 Syria turned off the 
valve on Iraq’s pipeline to the Mediterra- 
nean. Since then, Iraq has been exporting 
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5 only about 650,000 bbl. per day | 
evia pipeline through Turkey, 
| compared with a daily total of 
>more than 3 million bbl. before 
Ethe war. Iran, on the other 
2 hand, is still able to ship about 
= 1.7 million bbl. per day. 

Iraq has searched for 
peaceful ways to increase its oil 
exports. Saudi Arabia tried to 
persuade Syrian President Ha- 
fez Assad to reopen the pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean, but 
to no avail. Baghdad struck an 
agreement in principle with 
the Saudis to move oil across 
the kingdom to the Red Sea 
port of Yanbu. A completely 
new pipeline, however, would 
take at least four years to build. 
Meanwhile, the Iraqis are try- 
ing to rebuild their facilities 
at Fao. 

Though the war has badly 
bruised the economies of both 

countries, Iraq has suffered more. 
Squeezed by the Iranian blockade and the 
fall in world oil prices, Baghdad saw its 
oil revenues slide from $26 billion in 1980 
to an estimated $7.5 billion this year, 
hardly enough to cover its war costs. Ear- 
lier this year, when its foreign reserves 
had dwindled to some $2 billion (from 
more than $30 billion in 1980), Iraq 
stopped writing checks to its creditors. 
For countries like Japan, which had one- 
sixth of all its foreign construction 
projects in Iraq, and France, which ex- 
pected $1.8 billion in payments this year, 
the decision came as a rude shock. De- 
ferred-payment plans eventually were ne- 
gotiated, but Iraq still faces a budget defi- 
cit this year. The government is so hard 
up that it conducts a form of national 
telethon soliciting money and gold for the 
war effort. Every night on TV, a news- 
caster reads off the names of the latest 
contributors, while some of the donors are 
shown gazing at their donations. 

After rescheduling its debts earlier 
this year, Iraq slammed the door on al- 
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most all foreign imports with the excep- 
tion of weapons and food. The essentials 
are still available, but Iraqis must some- 
times stand in line to buy their chicken 
and milk. Due to import restrictions, it is 
hard to find new televisions, radios, auto 
spare parts and household equipment. 
Throughout Baghdad, construction pro- 
ceeds at half-pace, and no new projects 
are being contracted. 

The war has bogged down into border 
skirmishes between troops holed up in 
World War I-style trenches. Iran has 
abandoned its tactic of sending waves of 
untrained young soldiers in suicide attacks 
across enemy lines. The Iranian assaults 
now are sharper and better directed, but 
the results are the same: the soldiers suc- 
ceed in punching a hole through Iraqi 
lines, but Baghdad rushes in reinforce- 
ments and pushes the Iranians back. 
Though estimates vary, at least 125,000 
soldiers from both sides have been killed 
and tens of thousands wounded. Accord- 
ing to US. intelligence sources, Iran has 
taken about 50,000 Iraqi prisoners, while 


| Iraq holds some 7,000 Iranians. 


selves in strikingly similar posi- 

tions: both have strategic inter- 
ests at stake in the battle, but neither 
superpower has much leverage over either 
antagonist. Moscow continues to supply 
Saddam with new planes and ammuni- 
tion, but it also gave Syria the go-ahead to 
ship Soviet-supplied arms, including anti- 
tank rocket launchers, to Iran. The result: 
neither side trusts the Kremlin. The U.S., 
which does not have an embassy in either 
country and has virtually no hope of re- 
pairing ties with Iran while Khomeini is 
alive, has remained studiously neutral. 
Over the past two years, however, rela- 


s the war stretches on, the U.S. 
A and the Soviet Union find them- 


| tions with Iraq have warmed slightly. 


William Eagleton, who heads the U.S. In- 
terest Section in Baghdad, is treated as 
an ambassador in all but name. The State 
Department has removed Iraq from its 
list of countries that support terrorism, 
making it possible for Iraq to receive ex- 
port credits. Iraq has practically promised 
to renew formal ties once the war is over. 
The US., however, has refused to sell 
Iraq any weapons, including the antitank 
missiles that are at the top of Saddam’s 
shopping list. 

France's delivery of the Super Eten- 
dards makes the prospect of peace more 
distant. Perhaps the wisest words on 
the Iran-Iraq conflict came last week 
from Abolhassan Banisadr, who served as 
President of Iran in the early days of the 
Khomeini regime. “For us,” he said from 
his heavily guarded compound outside 
Paris, “the war will only end with a gener- 
al embargo on arms deliveries to both bel- 
ligerents.” France did not heed those 
words, and there is little chance that other 
arms merchants will. — By James Kelly. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Baghdad and 




















ISRAEL 


Unhatched Egg 


Shamir gets off toa shaky start 





j t was not an auspicious beginning. 
No sooner had Yitzhak Shamir been 
sworn in as Israel’s seventh Prime Minis- 
ter than his new government was en- 
gulfed in an economic crisis. Four days 
later, Finance Minister Yoram Aridor, a 
holdover from outgoing Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin’s Cabinet, became the 
government's first casualty. With the op- 
position Labor Party calling for a vote of 
no confidence, there were serious doubts 
as to how long Shamir’s fragile majority 
would hold together. 

The coalition had not been easy to 
forge. Although the Herut Party had 
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In the Crossfire 


| pete happen tester rors 
ricidal quagmire that is Lebanon. 
Representatives of the country’s politi- 
cal and religious factions are scheduled 
to gather this week for the first meet- 
ing of the conference on national rec- 
onciliation that was called for in the 
Sept. 26 cease-fire agreement. Even so, 
there were indications that Lebanon's 
guns would not be silent for long. The 
squabbling groups apparently had not 
yet agreed on where to hold the meet- 
ing. More ominous, cease-fire No. 179 


not only among the Lebanese. On sever- 
al occasions last week the U.S. Marine 
compound at Beirut International Air- 
port came under rocket and small-arms 
fire. Sergeant Allen Soifert, 25, a mem- 
ber of the 1,200-strong U.S. contingent in 
the four-nation Multi-National Force, 
was patrolling the camp’s perimeter in 
a Jeep when a sniper’s bullet hit him in 
the chest. Soifert died of his wounds 
shortly thereafter. Half an hour earlier, 
another Marine had been injured by 
sniper fire as he drove through the same 
area. The new casualties brought the 
USS. toll in Lebanon in the past two 
months to five dead, some 43 wounded. 





| nominated Shamir to succeed Begin as its 
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| currency reserves had dropped for the 


leader on Sept. 2, it took Shamir nearly 
three weeks of wrangling to win the sup- 
port of the small parties whose backing 
had been essential to Begin. As the hag- | 
gling went on, the economic crisis deep- 
ened. The Bank of Israel announced that 
the country’s foreign debt had increased 
by $550 million, to $21.5 billion, in the 
first six months of 1983 and that foreign 


third straight month to a mere $230 mil- 
lion. The bad news prompted panic sell- 
ing of shekels and buying of foreign cur- 
rencies, especially dollars. Early last | 
week the government was forced to close | 
the Tel Aviv stock exchange to stem the 
heavy sales of shekels. 

As he presented his Cabinet to the 
Knesset, Shamir pledged to continue his 
predecessor's policies. Labor Party Lead- 
er Shimon Peres immediately went on the 
offensive. What would continue, he said, 
would be the “twofold tragedy” of the Be- 
gin government: economic disaster and 
the war in Lebanon. 

On the first evening after his swear- | 
ing-in, Shamir summoned his Cabinet for 
an emergency session on the economy. | 
The meeting did not break up until 6:30 
the following morning. The result: a 23% 
devaluation of the shekel and a sharp cut 
in food subsidies, meaning an average 
price increase of 50% on basic items like 
bread, milk and meat. Israelis rushed to 
stores and supermarkets to stock up be- 
fore the prices took effect, and long lines 
formed at service stations in anticipation 
of a 23% hike in gasoline prices. 

Two days later the Tel Aviv daily Ye- 
diot Aharonot broke the news of an even 
more drastic change. Finance Minister 
Aridor, the paper said, was preparing a 
plan under which the Israeli economy 
would be linked to the U.S. dollar. Every- 
thing, including wages, prices, pensions 
and interest, would be expressed in dollars, 
thereby eliminating the indexing that has 
fueled Israel’s triple-digit inflation rate. 

The disclosure caused a storm of pro- 
test. Geula Cohen of the Tehiya Party, a 
coalition member, said the next logical 
step was to put Abraham Lincoln’s picture 
on the shekel. Other members described 
the “dollarization” plan as a blow to Isra- 
el’s sovereignty that would make the coun- 
try in effect the U.S.’s 51st state. Within 
hours, Aridor offered his resignation. 

Saying he would ask for a no-confi- 
dence motion this week, Labor Leader 
Peres charged: “The country has never 
been in the hands of such an incompetent 
group with such dangerous ideas.” Shamir 
sought to distance himself from the dis- 
credited dollarization scheme, calling it 
an “unhatched egg.” His government's 
survival may now depend on whether he 
can persuade someone of stature to take 
on the thankless task of assuming respon- 
sibility for unpopular economic measures. 
Said a Likud Party member: “What we 
need is a knight in shining armor, and we 
do not have one who is suicidal.”” ‘7 
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INCIDENTALLY, THERE 
ARE ALSO A FEW PRACTICAL 
REASONS TO OWN ONE. 


lot of people buy cars because they advanced design and engineering has 
like the way they look. gone into Cougar’s styling. 
We're not against that. Its aerodynamic shape, for example, 
But we do think it would beashame __isas practical as it is beautiful, able not 
if people bought the new Cougar only for __ only to slip cleanly through onrushing 
its beautiful lines. air, but to use that air to help the car hug 
Because an extraordinary amount of _ the road. 





Get it together—buckle up. 





















Its EEC-IV electronic engine control 
system is the most advanced in the 
ove)u ce mm: bare@ che} er-le)(cme)meeyatae) Taree) b 
different functions at once to keep the 
engine operating at peak levels of both 
power and fuel efficiency.* 

Even the Cougar’s shock absorbers 
are specially designed with pressurized 
nitrogen to respond to jarring road ob- 
structions consistently better than con- 
ventional shocks. 

And while most cars in its class 
area Womarelmerace(ouscevaccm-yreaatiacectar 
styling changes in several years, 
this Cougar was newly and aero- 
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dynamically shaped for 1983. 
Obviously, we're pleased if you are 
attracted to Cougar’s looks. 
sitlarclicameMeclecablmeearsce(esle(eame) mies 
many practical features, we hope you 
won't let its looks blind you to its real 
beauty. 


Call us toll-free at 1-800-MERCFAX for a copy of 


our 1984 Cougar catalog. 

*Official EPA mileage figures are not available at this time. Based on 
Ford testing, estimates at publication time are: 28 EST. HWY. 20 EPA 
EST. MPG. Compare to the estimated MPG of other cars. Your mileage 
may differ mela on speed, weather and trip length. Actual high 
way mileage less. California estimates may be lower 
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The ideal gift to put under their tree 
may be right under your nose. 


By picking up a copy of TIME, 
you've put your finger on the 
perfect idea for a gift this 
Christmas. A gift subscription 
to TIME. 

There's no better gift for 
people who want to get in 
touch with what's going on in 
the world. 

And with TIME, they can 
stay in touch 52 weeks a year. 
That's why more people read 
TIME than any other weekly 
news magazine in the world. 


And now, thanks to TIME’s [o save $11 call TOLL-FREE 


special gift subscription offer, 1-800-621-8200 
52 issues cost only $35. You save 


: F : : In Illinois, 1-800-972-8302 
$11 off the basic annual subscrip- 


tion rate. That's just 67¢ an issue. 
And for every gift subscrip- 
tion you order, you'll receive a 
useful pocket diary to send as 
an announcement of your gift. 
To order your gift subscrip- 
tion to TIME, just mail the card 
or call toll-free. It’s the best way 
to do holiday shopping, with- 
out lifting more than a finger. 
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EAST-WEST 


Cold Winds and Heated Words 








Antinuke protests begin, and the propaganda war intensifies 


i ee first major confrontation promised 
to be unpleasant. White-helmeted riot 
police in armored cars faced more than 
2,500 antimissile demonstrators outside a 
U.S. Army barracks near the North Sea 
port of Bremerhaven, West Germany. As 
the protesters attempted to blockade the 
American installation, police laid down 
oversize coils of barbed wire and erected 
barricades on access roads, sealing off a 
perimeter a mile from the base. At one 
point, a military vehicle was accosted by 
demonstrators who scrawled PIGS and NO 
WAR On its side. Some 250 activists were 
dragged away, and water cannons were 
turned on hundreds more. There were few 
injuries, however, and the formal begin- 
ning of Western Europe’s “hot autumn” 
of antimissile protests was relatively 
peaceful. Not many Europeans were con- 
vinced that the antimissile campaign 
would stay that way, 

Indeed, mounting anxieties over 
NATO's plans to deploy Pershing II and 
cruise missiles in Western Europe begin- 
ning in December took on a heightened 
urgency last week, especially in the nation 
scheduled to receive the bulk of the new 
firepower, West Germany. While orga- 
nizers were putting the final touches on 
plans for coordinated demonstrations 





cow was doing its best to turn up the dip- 
lomatic pressure on the government of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. Soviet spokes- 
men forcefully renewed threats to pull out 
of the Geneva arms talks and to begin an 
aggressive new round in the nuclear arms 
race if the NATO missiles are installed. 

Last weekend Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko flew to Vienna to meet 
with his West German counterpart, 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. There were re- 
ports that Gromyko asked Genscher to 
help arrange a summit between the super- 
powers to help avert a crisis over the mis- 
sile deployment. The latest Soviet moves 
appeared to signal an increased willing- 
ness in Moscow to push its war of nerves 
with Washington over the missiles to the 
crisis point. Said a West European diplo- 
mat: “The Soviets are trying to scare the 
hell out of everyone.” 

The week’s first saber rattle came in 
Hamburg, where Kremlin Spokesman 
Leonid Zamyatin issued the strongest 
warning yet that Moscow was prepared to 
pull out of both the Intermediate-range 
Nuclear Forces (INF) negotiations and 
| Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START) 
in Geneva if the missiles are deployed. 
“We do not want to take part in negotia- 








tions leading to a situation in which pow- | 


erful new missiles and warheads will be 
stationed in Europe,” declared Zamyatin, 
a close adviser to Soviet President Yuri 
Andropov and a member of the policy-set- 


across Western Europe this week, Mos- | 





ting Central Committee. Zamyatin was 
asked if he meant that deployment would 
end the Geneva negotiations. He replied, 
“You have understood me correctly.” 
Moscow appeared intent on convey- 
ing its warning to West Germans through 
the left wing of the opposition Social 
Democratic Party and through East Ger- 
man Leader Erich Honecker. After two 
days of meetings with officials in Moscow, 
Egon Bahr, a West German defense ex- 
pert and prominent Social Democrat, de- 
clared that “negotiations in Geneva will 
lose their meaning the minute the first 
new missiles are deployed.” Honecker, 
meanwhile, sent a letter to Chancellor 


1} 
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West German police carry off antimissile protester outside U.S. barracks near Bremerhaven 








new, but rarely have they been so blunt. 
Soviet diplomats in both Western Europe 
and the U.S. have warned for more than a 
year that Moscow was prepared to pull out 
of both sets of Geneva arms negptiations, 
perhaps permanently, if NATO went ahead 
with deployment. The reason: the Krem- 
lin has taken the position that any new | 
Western missiles would disrupt the nucle- 
ar balance that it insists already exists in 
Europe. A top Soviet official told TIME last 
spring that he expected suspension of the 
arms talks if there was no progress in Ge- 
neva, but refused to say how long such a 
walkout might last. Similarly, Western de- 
fense experts believe that the Soviets are 
developing a sea-launched cruise missile 
and are planning to replace older missiles 
in Eastern Europe with newer, short- 
range SS-21s, SS-22s and SS-23s. 

The timing of the new barrage of 
threats was clearly calculated to heighten 
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The first confrontations were relativel ly peaceful, but few expected them to sta 'y that way. 


Kohl warning him of a “new ice age” in 
relations between the two Germanys un- 
less the Bonn government strives “to put a 
Stop to the arms escalation.” 

Almost simultaneously, Warsaw Pact 
Commander Marshal Viktor Kulikov, 
speaking on the eve ofa Soviet bloc foreign 
ministers’ meeting in Sofia, Bulgaria, out- 
lined the retaliatory measures Moscow is 
prepared to take in the event of deploy- 
ment. Kulikov vowed that the Soviets 
would “deploy additional nuclear weap- 
ons to offset NATO's growing nuclear might 
in Europe and we shall take corresponding 
countermeasures with regard to US. terri- 
tory.” It was another explicit warning that 
Moscow is prepared to introduce new mis- 
siles into Eastern Europe and mount new 
cruise-type missiles on refurbished subma- 
rines that could patrol U.S. coastal waters. 
Though Kulikov did not say so explicitly, 
Western analysts believe that the land- 
based missiles would probably be located 
in East Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

None of the Soviet threats are entirely 





anxiety among West Germans just as the 
antimissile demonstrations heat up. In ad- 
dition, Moscow was trying to place the | 
blame for the stalled Geneva talks on the 
US. Says a Western diplomat: “They do 
not want to appear to bless any US. de- 
ployment before it takes place.” Antici- 
pating the Soviet tactic last week even be- 
fore Zamyatin’s remarks, U.S. officials 
publicly said that a Soviet walkout at Ge- 
neva might be imminent. The warning 
was an attempt to put the burden of re- 
sponsibility for a breakdown in the talks 
squarely on the Kremlin. 

In an apparent attempt to shift the 
blame for any failure in Geneva back to 
the U.S., the Warsaw Pact foreign minis- 
ters in Sofia issued a communiqué declar- 
ing that “if agreement is not reached by 
year’s end, it is essential that the talks be 
continued.” Despite the public posturing | 
on both sides, U.S. and Soviet negotiating 
teams were scheduled to reconvene this 
week in Geneva. —By Russ Hoyle. Reported 
by Gary Lee/Bonn, with other bureaus 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 





Searching for a Consensus 





Kissinger’s commission whisks through six nations in six days 





46 e are dedicated to 
WwW the resistance of 
Marxist-Leninist totalitar- 
ianism. We are also dedicat- 
ed to human rights and de- 
mocracy. It is in pursuit of 
both of these objectives that 
we have come to look at the 
situation.” So declared for- 
mer Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger as he arrived at | 
San Salvador’s Ilopango air- 
port last week accompanied 
by the eleven other members 
of the National Bipartisan 
Commission on Central 
America. Kissinger had 
posed the essential dilemma 
for U.S. policy in the region: how to halt 
Marxist subversion while securing demo- 
cratic rule for nations plagued with dicta- 
torships of both the left and the right. 

On their six-day, six-nation tour of 
the isthmus, that was just the question the 
twelve commission members were pon- 
dering. Appointed by President Reagan 
in July, the group was charged with arriv- 
ing at a long-term policy capable of win- 
ning broad domestic support. The trip, 
Kissinger explained before his departure 
from Washington, would give the com- 
mission a basis for its recommendations. 
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fessors and labor officials who are considered sympathetic to 
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Kissinger with Magajia: after a stern warning, friendly smiles 


“What you get out of it is the flavor of a 
country,” he said, “a judgment of the per- 
sonalities, an opportunity to ask questions 
that have been bothering us.” 

The tour began in two outposts of po- 
litical stability: Panama and Costa Rica 
After giving a sympathetic but noncom- 
mittal hearing to Panamanian pleas for 
economic aid, the commission flew west 
to Costa Rica’s capital, San José. Costa 
Rican officials expressed their concern 
that their country, the only successful 
long-lasting democracy in the region, 
faced a serious threat of subversion from 


the left. 


Human rights activists and Western diplomats believe 


| strongeconomy, Costa Ricans lobbied fora 
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| Nicaragua’s Sandinista government. Said 


President Luis Alberto Monge: “Never 
have our people been more afraid.” 
Arguing that their best defense was a 


$3 billion, ten-year US. aid 
program for their country. 
The most controversial en- 
counter of the day, however, 
was unscheduled. After an- 
nouncing that he would not 
meet with “people engaged in 
guerrilla warfare,” Kissinger 
and two other commission 
members held a talk with Al- 
fonso Robelo, a leader of the 
U.S.-supported rebels battling 
to overthrow Nicaragua’s 
Sandinista regime. Kissinger 
later said that his meeting 
with Robelo would be the 
tour's last with rebels of any 
stripe. 

No one expected the next 
stop to be congenial, and it was not. From 
the moment Kissinger raised the subject 
on his arrival in El Salvador, the panel 
hammered away at one issue: human 
rights. The commission met with Interim 
President Alvaro Magajfia. Kissinger stat- 
ed that the U.S. depended on El Salvador 
as a front line against Cuban- and Nicara- 
guan-inspired subversion in the region. 
But the commission members flatly con- 
demned the country’s abysmal human 
rights record (see box). In a tense confron- 
tation with right-wing Constituent As- 
sembly President Roberto d’Aubuisson, 











ee eh 0 ee re nee Sar Ate tnred to 
almost daily reports of disappearances and murder. Dur- 
ing the midday television news, a home videotape flickered 
across the screen. Seated in front of a purple-and-white Sal- 
vadoran flag, three men nervously confessed to past mem- 
bership in the Salvadoran Communist Party. That very 
morning, said the news announcer, the right-wing group that 
sent the tape had condemned the three men to death on a 
charge of “high treason.” The terrorists then 


matic evidence yet of a 
grisly new public rela- 
tions campaign being 
staged by El Salvador’s 
infamous “death squads.” 
The right-wing terrorist 
groups have plagued the 
country since the begin- 
ning of El Salvador’s 
guerrilla war in 1979. 
The recent attacks, how- 
ever, have been aimed at 
influential targets, such 


as student leaders, pro- Bodies of two of the men strangled by a right-wing death 





that many of the death squads are led by officers in the Sal- 
vadoran army and security forces. The recent upsurge in 
their activity appears to reflect the mounting frustrations of 
the ultra-right, which has seen its power gradually erode 
over the past year. The right failed to gain control of key 
ministries after the March 1982 elections, and it has also 
been unable to derail the government’s programs to redis- 
tribute land more equitably. Making matters worse, in the 
right’s view, the Salvadoran Peace Commission, sponsored 
by the interim administration of President Alvaro Magajia, 
has begun a “dialogue” with representatives of leftist 


guerrillas. 

208 The right has also had 
trouble getting organized 
m fornextspring’s presiden- 

_ tial elections. Says former 
President José Napoledén 
Duarte, a Christian Dem- 
ocrat who is now the 
front-running contender: 
“(The death squads] want 
to stop the reforms. They 
want to stop the demo- 
cratic process. And they 
want to stop the Christian 
Democrats from coming 
to power.” 
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AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland angrily 
questioned D’Aubuisson’s charges that 
Samuel Maldonado, leader of the 100,000- 
strong Salvadoran Communal Union, a 
peasant organization that has close ties to 
US. labor groups, had collaborated with 
leftist guerrillas. 

Human rights was also an issue in 
Guatemala, where a succession of often 
harsh military regimes has been waging 
war against leftist guerrillas. Nevertheless, 
following meetings with officials in the 
government of Chief of State Brigadier 
General Oscar Mejia Victores, Kissinger 
announced that, although the Guatema- 
lans had made no direct request for 
military aid, “one couldn't help but be im- 
pressed by their need.” 

The need for U.S. help was even more 
pressing in Honduras, Central America’s 
poorest nation and the U.S.’s key military 
Staging area in the region at present. 
In Tegucigalpa, ailing Roberto Suazo 
Cordova, Honduras’ first elected Presi- 
dent after ten years of military rule, made 
an eloquent appeal for US. aid to a nation 
that “with much sacrifice has constructed 
a democratic government in exceptionally 
difficult circumstances.” 

On the eve of the commission’s visit to 
Nicaragua, Junta Coordinator Daniel Or- 
tega Saavedra charged that an attack by 
US. or Honduran troops was “imminent.” 
| Earlier in the week, U.S.-backed contras 

opposed to the Sandinista regime had ignit- 

ed eight oil storage tanks at the port of Cor- 

into, 80 miles northwest of Managua, caus- 
| ing huge fires that raged out of control for 
nearly three days and forced some 25,000 
people to evacuate the town. On Friday, an 
oil pipeline at another major port, Puerto 
Sandino, was damaged by contra fire. 

The commission’s visit followed that of 
Assistant Secretary of State Langhorne A. 
Motley, the highest-ranking U.S. official to 
travel to the country in almost two years. 
He had arrived to reopen high-level com- 
munications between the Reagan Admin- 
istration and the Sandinistas and to dis- 
cuss, in Motley’s words, “the whole 
waterfront” of regional problems. There 
was no evidence that either visit had helped 
ease tensions between the two countries. 











fter six days of fact finding, the com- 

mission seemed to have reached 
agreement on what some of the facts 
mean. Said an aide: “The testimony on 
the military threat has been so impressive 
that there is now something of a consen- 
sus that the U.S. has to take steps against 
the Sandinistas.” Maybe so. But two 
commission members, former Democrat- 
ic National Committee Chairman Robert 
Strauss and San Antonio Democratic 
Mayor Henry Cisneros, have said they 
should not be counted on just to rubber 
stamp the policy of a Republican Admin- 
istration. For its part, the Administration 
has never said it will take the commis- 
sion’s advice. Facts in hand, even Kissin- 
ger may still find it hard to influence 
US. policy. —By Kenneth W. Banta. 
Reported by Marsh Clark/Tegucigalpa and 
Timothy Loughran/San Salvador 











Parkinson: rapid fall from hero to has-been 


BRITAIN 


Blackpool Blues 


Maggie loses a minister 





46 ejoice, again I say, rejoice!” The 
old hymn thundered from 3,000 
throats in the seaside town of Blackpool 


| 


zi 





last week as Britain’s Conservative Party | 


opened its annual conference. And why 
not rejoice? It was the first gathering of 
the Tory clans since their historic election 
victory last June. There was even a dollop 
of frosting on the political 
cake in the form of two im- § 
portant Tory birthdays: the 
party’s 100th and Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er’s 58th. It was, then, an 
occasion for especially lusty 
renditions of God Save the 
Queen and Land of Hope 
and Glory. Above all, it was 
a moment of sweet triumph 
for Thatcher. 

As it turned out, it was 
also a time of deep embar- 
rassment. Hours before her 
keynote speech on Friday, 
Thatcher accepted “with 
regret” the eye-catching 
resignation of Trade and 
Industry Secretary Cecil 
Parkinson, architect of the 
election landslide and one of her closest 
political advisers. Parkinson, 52, fell from 
grace two weeks ago when he announced 
that Sara Keays, his private secretary 
and longtime lover, would soon bear his 
child. He added that he would not divorce 


| his wife of 26 years to marry Keays, al- 


though he admitted that he had promised 
to do so. The disclosure prompted a num- 
ber of Tories to call for Parkinson’s 
head, but Thatcher characteristically de- 
cided to see the crisis through. She even 


| asked conference organizers to arrange 
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Keays: a damning version 








a warm welcome for him at Blackpool. 

That, apparently, was too much for 
hitherto silent Keays. In a surprise state- 
ment in Friday’s London Times, she 
gave her side of the story and abruptly de- 
molished what remained of Parkinson’s 
political career. “My baby was conceived 
in a longstanding, loving relationship 
which I had allowed to continue because 
I believed in our eventual marriage,” 
Keays declared. “It has been suggested 
that Mr. Parkinson only asked me to 
marry him after I became pregnant, 
when in fact he first did so in 1979. In 
May, when I knew of my pregnancy, Mr. 
Parkinson decided he no longer wished to 
marry me.” 

Parkinson and Thatcher learned of 
the interview in the predawn hours Fri- 
day. The resignation was announced at 
9:45 a.m. Said a senior Tory minister: “At 
some point, someone in this affair lied.” 
In the messiest possible way, Thatcher 
had lost a close personal protégé and left 
herself open to questions about her judg- 
ment of people and events. 

The Parkinson affair was merely the 
most visible of Thatcher's concerns last 
week. Indeed, even before Blackpool, she 
was on the defensive against, of all things, 
accusations of aimless drift and indeci- 
sion. The most serious charge: that she 
has failed to turn the policies of her first 
term into a clear blueprint for her second. 
Increasingly, the criticism has come from 
her own party. The most serious chal- 
lenge was on the economic front. Last 
June, Thatcher campaigned on a hastily 
drafted manifesto calling for, among oth- 
er things, reductions in taxes and govern- 
ment spending. Last week John Biffen, a 

um leader in the House of 
Commons, publicly criti- 
cized the policy. In a tele- 
vision interview, he cast 
doubt on the government’s 
ability to cut taxes, and 
made it clear that he was 
utterly opposed to doing so 
at the expense of social wel- 
fare programs. 

All of those problems 
§ hung over the Prime Minis- 
ter as she mounted the po- 
», dium last Friday. Regal in 
a midnight-blue dress, she 
rose to the challenge. Her 
government, she declared, 
had “set a true course 
which is right for Britain. 
We shall hold fast and see it 
through to success.” She ex- 
coriated the new Labor Party leaders, 
Neil Kinnock and Roy Hattersley, for 
their “pretensions” of moderation, and in 
evoking the election, she even managed a 
deft tribute to the fallen Parkinson. (“We | 
do not forget today the man who so bril- 
liantly organized our campaign.”) Her 
speech contained a ringing endorsement 
of NATO and an offer of “dialogue” with 
the Soviet Union. It was, by any measure, 
a tour de force. Eyes glistening, Thatcher 
acknowledged wave after wave of cheers. 
The Tory faithful clearly loved it. a 
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SOUTH KOREA 


No Words for the Bitterness 








A nation in mourning points a finger at its northern neighbor 


Bx a month after the Soviet down- 
ing of Korean Air Lines Flight 007, 
flags were again at half-staff throughout 
South Korea. Nightclubs, bars and movie 
theaters were shut down for three days; 
store clerks, officeworkers and govern- 
ment Officials wore black ties or black rib- 
bons of mourning. As the flag-draped cof- 
fins were brought home, the anguished 
wails of newly widowed women and be- 
reft families once again echoed through 
the corridors of Seoul's Kimpo Airport. 


















Memorial service in rea above. tllewee by sallitary precession to the cemetery 


Doo Hwan, 52, the apparent target of the 
attack, had not yet arrived at the ceremo- 
ny and escaped unharmed. 

The attack ended a diplomatic initia- 
tive that had begun with high expectations 


| and that was to have broadened South Ko- 


rea’s ties to other nations in the region. 
Burma's President U San Yu condemned 
the bombing as a “premeditated and das- 
tardly act” by terrorists who he said were 
seeking to disrupt relations between his 
government and South Korea. India’s 








On Thursday, more than a million 
South Koreans gathered in a chill rain for 
an emotional memorial service in Seoul's 
huge Sixteenth of May Plaza. Ona long al- 
tar surrounded by thousands of white and 
| yellow chrysanthemums, 17 incense urns 
were placed in front of photographs of 
the deceased. Later, military pallbearers 
wearing white masks, a traditional mark 
of respect for the dead, led the procession 
to the cemetery. Representatives from 47 
countries were present, including a seven- 
member U.S. delegation headed by Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger. In a 
trembling voice, South Korean Prime 
Minister Kim Sang Hyup asked: “Can 
| words properly describe our bitterness? 
Can any words help control our wrath?” 

This time the mourning was for 17 
South Koreans, including four Cabinet 
ministers and ten key government offi- 
cials, who had been killed when a bomb 
ripped through the Martyr’s Mausoleum 
in the Burmese capital, Rangoon. The 
South Korean delegation had gathered at 


the site for a wreath-laying ceremony at 


the beginning of what was to have been an 
18-day tour of South Asian and Pacific 
countries. South Korean President Chun 


Years of experience and leadership that cannot be easil ly replaced. 





Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi called the slayings “a © 
great calamity, which de- © 
serves to be condemned.” 
Said Australia’s Prime Min- 
ister Bob Hawke: “No one 
can gain or draw satisfac- 
tion from this wanton act of 
terrorism.” Both India and Australia were 
to have been hosts to the Koreans later on 
the tour. In Los Angeles, 600 Koreans at- 
tended a memorial service at the Wilshire 
United Methodist Church. Said Korean 
Consul Moon Ik Chang: “We are very 
shattered.” 

Upon his return to Seoul, President 
Chun described the bombing as a “tena- 
cious provocation by the band of Com- 
munists in North Korea.” A_ possible 
motive: North Korean frustration over 
South Korea’s increasingly active diplo- 
macy toward nations that, like Burma, 
maintain ties with North Korea. The 
government of North Korea called the 
accusation “preposterous and ridiculous.” 
Police in Rangoon arrested two Koreans 
last week, though there was no confirma- 
tion that they were from the North. The 
Burmese reported that another Korean 
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| for corruption. Some South Koreans be- 


was killed when he tried to escape arrest. 

According to diplomats in neighbor- 
ing Thailand, the Burmese now think the 
bomb attack was the work of five North 
Korean assassins. The charge was plausi- 
ble. In 1968, a North Korean hit team 
tried but failed to get into the presidential 
palace in Seoul. Canadian police arrested 
several North Koreans believed to have 
been plotting to assassinate Chun during 
a visit to Canada last year. 

Still, given the secrecy that shrouds life 
in Burma, one of the world’s least accessi- 
ble countries, it was difficult to know what 
to believe. Western diplomats in Rangoon 
pointed out that at least three dissident 
groups in the country have the means and 
the motive to launch such an attack in or- 
der to embarrass U Ne Win, the powerful 
chairman of Burma’s ruling party. In a 
wide-ranging purge only a few months 
ago, Ne Win sacked his intelligence chief 


lieve Chun could also have been the target 
of dissidents from his own country. 

The loss of the Cabinet ministers and 
other high-level officials was a major set- 
back for Chun’s government. They were 
se among the best and the 
brightest in a regime that 
~ has shown considerable 
skill in its handling of for- 
. eign and economic affairs. 
Foreign Minister Lee Bum 
} Suk, 58, had formulated 
Seoul’s new policy to im- 
prove relations with devel- 
oping countries. Deputy 
Prime Minister Suh Suk 
Joon, 45, was his country’s 
chief economic planner and 
a trade specialist. Presiden- 
tial Adviser Kim Jae Ik, 44, 
was considered, along with 
Joon, to be an architect of 
* South Korea’s move toward 
more liberal economic poli- 
, cies. Hahm Pyong Choon, 

51, the President's Chief of 
Staff, had served ably as 
* Ambassador to the US, 

from 1973 to 1977 and trav- 
eled widely as presidential envoy. Said a 
South Korean official: “The men we lost 
had years of experience and leadership 
qualities that cannot be easily replaced.” 
On Friday, the remaining 18 members of 
the Cabinet resigned, enabling President 
Chun to form a new 22-member Cabinet. 

To reassure South Korea, the U.S. or- 
dered the aircraft carrier Carl Vinson, 
which was due to sail home last week, to 
remain near the South Korean coast. Al- 
though Chun was expected to come under 
pressure from hard-liners in his govern- 
ment, U.S. officials hoped he would avoid 
any moves that could mar President Rea- 
gan’s visit to South Korea next month. 
Weinberger particularly urged Chun to 
avoid retaliatory moves that could only 
aggravate tensions along the border with 
North Korea. — By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Seoul 
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JAPAN 





Dark Day for the Shadow Shogun 





“Guilty,” say the judges, but Tanaka refuses to step down 


he trial had plodded on for so long 

that when the verdict finally arrived 
last week, the Japanese paid almost as 
much attention to it as they would have to 
the real Judgment Day. But then, the sev- 
en-year court battle did star Kakuei Ta- 
naka, the former Prime Minister who still 
reigns as the country’s shrewdest power- 
broker. As the dark blue Chrysler sedan 
wheeled Tanaka from his palatine com- 
pound on the fringes of Tokyo to the 
courthouse downtown, a swarm of 17 heli- 
copters loaded with TV cameras and 
newsmen followed along overhead. Arriv- 
ing at the Tokyo District Court, Ta- 
naka faced a jostling battalion of 
some 1,500 reporters, photogra- 
phers and television crews. He was 
caught in a sudden shower of cam- 
era flashes and responded by giving 
his customary wave, bringing his 
right hand smartly up to his fore- 
head, and marching inside. The 
streets of Tokyo and other major 
cities emptied as people hurried to 
their homes and offices to hear the 
decision on radio and TV. 

During the two hours that pre- 
siding Judge Mitsunori Okada took 
to explain the ruling, a fidgety Ta- 
naka gazed up at the ceiling, squint- 
ed down at his watch, folded and 
unfolded his ubiquitous paper fan. 
When Okada finally issued the ver- 
dict, Tanaka listened with his eyes 
closed. The three-judge panel found 
Tanaka guilty of having accepted 
$2 million in bribes from the Lock- 
heed Corp. during the early 1970s 
in return for persuading Japan’s 
largest domestic airline, All Nip- 
pon Airways, to buy the company’s 
TriStar jets. He was sentenced to 
four years in prison and fined $2 
million, the amount of the bribe.* 
At one particularly somber mo- 
ment, Judge Okada looked directly 
at the former Prime Minister and 








a Japanese magazine reported that he had 
set up a web of fake firms to hide shady fi- 
nancial dealings. Two years later, an offi- 
cial probe led to the Lockheed bribery 
charges and Tanaka's subsequent arrest. 
Throughout his travails, however, Tana- 
ka always retained his seat in the Diet, 
which he first won in 1947. More impor- 
tant, he still controls the largest faction 
within Japan’s ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party; of the 422 L.D.P. members in the 
763-seat Diet, 119 consider Tanaka their 
leader. He has played a pivotal role in | 
choosing his three successors, including | 





The freshly convicted leader leaving the courthouse 


That partisan sentiment seems to re- 
flect the public mood. In a poll conducted 
earlier this month by Yomiuri, Japan’s 
largest daily newspaper, 73% said that Ta- 
naka should resign if found guilty. More 
serious for Tanaka, a majority of L.D.P. 
supporters (68%) gave the same answer. 
On the night of the verdict, some 170,000 
demonstrators gathered at 300 rallies 
across the country to demand Tanaka's 
resignation. In a rare show of unanimity, 
the country’s five biggest newspapers all 
published editorials calling on Tanaka to 
give up his seat. 

Prime Minister Nakasone was under- 
standably circumspect about the verdict 
Since his faction is only the fourth largest 
in the L.D.P., Nakasone still depends on 
Tanaka's good will. Other L.D.P. chief- 
tains, however, voiced concern, raising the 
possibility that the coalition might 
unravel over Tanaka's intractabil- 
ity. Observed former Prime Minis- 
ter Takeo Fukuda, head of the 
L.D.P.’s third largest group: “The 
weight of the verdict meanings is 
heavy indeed.” Translation: Tana- 
ka should go. | 


uPi 





hen the L.D.P. refused to al- 
low a resolution to be intro- 
duced calling for Tanaka's resigna- 
tion, opposition members boycotted 
all Diet sessions. As a result, an 
administrative reform bill, which 
would slim down the bureaucracy 
and is the Diet’s key piece of legisla- 
tion during the current session, was 
not attended to. Unless the stale- 
mate is broken, Nakasone will have 
no choice but to dissolve the lower 
house of the Diet, perhaps as early 
as November, and call for new elec- 
tions. That might not be bad for the 
Prime Minister: since May, his pop- 
ularity has climbed from 38% to 
45%. Nevertheless, L.D.P. leaders 
fear that if Tanaka does not give up 
his seat, the ruling coalition could 
lose some 20 seats, which would re- 
duce its majority to ten seats 
No matter how much the polit- 
ical tumult grows in the next few 
weeks, Tanaka is determined not to 





sadly noted that his actions had 
| brought “irreparable damage to the 
public trust in politics.” 

Tanaka’s lawyers posted bail of $1.2 
million and then, after nearly five hours 
before the judge, their illustrious client re- 
turned home. But Tanaka’s day in court 
was not over. His lawyers immediately 
filed an appeal to the Tokyo High Court; 
if he is found guilty there, Tanaka can 
still bring his case to the country’s Su- 


preme Court. The entire appeals process | 
could take ten years; meanwhile, Tanaka, | elected chairman of the Socialists, the 


65, will remain free on bail. 

Whether Tanaka will be forced to 
loosen his political hold on the country is 
another matter. Elected Prime Minister 
in 1972, he resigned two years later when 





*Four co-defendants, including Tanaka's forme 


“Twill carry out my duties as a member of parliament.” 


the current Prime Minister, Yasuhiro Na- 
kasone. Tanaka’s influence remains so 
pervasive that his countrymen have 
dubbed him the Shadow Shogun. 

The verdict pushed Tanaka out of the 
shadows and into the harsh limelight. Op- 
position leaders ranging from the moder- 
ate Komeito (Clean Government Party) to 
the Communists demanded that he resign 
his Diet seat. Masashi Ishibashi, the newly 


largest opposition party, declared that if 





the former Prime Minister did not relin- 
quish his seat, the opposition would jointly 
introduce a resolution calling for his oust- 
er. Said Junya Yano, secretary-general of | 
Komeito, with a good deal of hyperbole: 


r “ ‘ ewui 
secretary, were also found guilty and sentenced to Never before has the life of democracy in 
prison terms ranging from one to 2% years Japan seemed so endangered. 
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retreat. His supporters correctly 
point out that legally he has the 
right to keep his Diet seat until all ap- 
peals are exhausted. Vowed the former 
Prime Minister: “I will carry out my du- 
ties as a member of parliament.” Tana- 
ka's constituents, whom he has coddled 
for decades with favors and gifts, contin- 
ue to swear their undying allegiance to 
him. If Tanaka decides to run in new 
elections, he is virtually certain to win his 
lower-house seat for the 15th consecutive 
time. No matter what happens, he will 
still wield considerable power within the 
L.D.P. The guilty verdict last week only 
highlighted that truth. When Tanaka ar- 
rived home after his long day in court, he 
received visitors: 80 members of his 
L.D.P. faction, cheering and applauding 
Tanaka-san. —By James Kelly. Reported 
by S. Chang/Tokyo 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Test of Wills 





Marcos makes a concession 


fps was not an empty seat in the 
room as the five-member commission 
assigned to investigate the assassination 
of Opposition Leader Benigno Aquino 
opened its first meeting in 24 days. 
The audience was particularly interested 
because General Prospero Olivas, Com- 
mander of the National Police for Metro- 
politan Manila, would present the mili- 
tary’s official version of the events that led 
to Aquino’s murder seconds after he 
stepped offa plane at Manila Internation- 
al Airport on Aug. 21. Instead, there was 
yet another surprise in the brief but 
checkered history of a commission whose 
credibility has been assailed from the day 
it was created by President Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

Commission Member Felix Antonio 
announced that Arturo Tolentino, a re- 
spected politician who had turned down 
Marcos’ offer to be chairman of the panel, 
had persuaded the President to accept 
several new conditions. In order to give 
Tolentino “a free hand,” Antonio said, 
the entire commission would resign. Four 
days later, Marcos announced that a to- 
tally new, and presumably more indepen- 
dent, panel would be named. Two of its 
members will be appointed by the Mar- 
cos-dominated parliament, but three to 
five others will be chosen on the basis of 
recommendations from “various sectors 
of society.” Said Commission Member Fi- 
lemon Fernandez: “The eyes of the world 
are watching to see if the Philippine peo- 
ple are capable of self-criticism, to see 
whether they have the capability to assert 
the supremacy of law and bring those re- 
sponsible to the bar of justice.” 

Although General Olivas’ testimony 
was locked into a vault along with the 
commission’s other documents, it was 
quickly leaked to the press. He reiterated 


the government's claim that Aquino had | 


been killed by a Communist hitman who 


| had somehow managed to penetrate the 
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Protesters in Manila call for an independent assassination probe 


| airport’s tight security. But politicians and 
diplomats who analyzed the report found 
glaring contradictions between that claim 
and the photos and videotape footage of 
the seconds just before and after the 
shooting, which have been widely circu- 
lated in the Philippines. 

According to Olivas, the five khaki- 
uniformed guards who met Aquino 
aboard China Airlines Flight 811 were 
unarmed. As Aquino stepped off the 
plane, escorted by the guards, a single fa- 
tal bullet entered the nape of his neck and 
passed in a downward path through his 
chin. Seconds later, soldiers gunned down 
Rolando Galman, who, Olivas contended, 
had “suddenly darted toward [Aquino] 
and shot him from behind.” 


o= “report” did little to dispel 
doubts about the official government 
version. Amadeo Seno, the commission's 
deputy counsel, told newsmen last week 
that he had found a number of contradic- 
tions in Olivas’ testimony. Four hours af- 
ter Aquino was killed, Seno noted, Olivas 
had described the assassin as being 5 ft. 
6 in. tall. But the physician who per- 
formed the autopsy later reported that 
Galman was 5 ft. 9 in., or % in. taller than 
Aquino. Galman’s height is a crucial clue 
in determining whether he was tall 
enough to walk behind Aquino, as the 
government claims, and fire into his head 
a bullet that would take a downward path. 

Other sources close to the investiga- 
tion noted that the .357 magnum pistol al- 
legedly taken from Galman was handled 
by so many soldiers that no one will be 
able to determine if Galman’s fingerprints 
are on the gun. Seno further disclosed that 
paraffin tests carried out on the five sup- 
posedly unarmed men who escorted 
Aquino off the plane indicated that two 


their hands, a finding that suggested they 
could have handled a gun. Seno’s com- 
ments appeared in Filipino newspapers 
after being reported by the Associated 
Press. On Friday, the presidential palace 
issued a statement saying that Seno was 
| suing several foreign newspapers and the 
A.P. for libel. 








showed “positive” results for nitrates on | 


GRENADA 
Scoop 


A coup! Wait, no! 





T= in to Radio Free Grenada for 
an afternoon earful is usually about as 
much fun as listening to a hinge squeak. 
The broadcast, courtesy of the Marxist- 
led government of the minuscule Caribbe- 
an island (pop. 110,000), is chockablock 
with monologues about evil Yankee im- 
perialists and the marvels of socialism. 
Not last week. 

Shortly past noon on Friday, the sta- 
tion began amusing listeners across the 
Caribbean with hot flashes about coups | 
and countercoups. First came word that 
Prime Minister Maurice Bishop's security 
chief was under arrest for alleging that 
two Cabinet ministers had tried to over- 
throw the government. But wait. Then 
the station announced that Bishop, 39, 
had been deposed by his Finance Minis- 
ter, Bernard Coard, also 39. No, hold on. 
Now Coard was resigning so he could 
clear his name of the “vicious rumor” 
that he and his wife Phyllis had plotted to 
kill the Prime Minister, 

Whatever was really going on in the 
seaside capital of St. George’s remained a 
mystery, perhaps even to the participants. 
Callers to the Prime Minister's office were 
told that staff members were sorry, but ev- 
erybody was too tied up in meetings to 
come to the telephone. In another bizarre 
twist, charter flights into Grenada were 
politely informed that sure, they could 
land, as long as they were not carrying any 
Grenadians as passengers. Most islanders 
were too muddled by the proceedings even 
to choose sides. 

The reports did con- 
firm what citizens had 
been gossiping about for 
months: not only were the 
charismatic Bishop and 
the brilliant Coard intense 
rivals, their wives were 
barely on speaking terms. 
More serious matters also 
might have been at stake. 
Last month Bishop ac- 
cepted a $14.1 million 
loan from the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund. Some 
factions may have suspected Bishop of 
agreeing to tone down his socialist rheto- 
ric in exchange for the money, particular- 
ly after Bishop’s closed-door meetings last 
spring at the U.S. State Department with 
a group that included National Security 
Adviser William Clark. 

The squabble marked the first open 
| split among Bishop’s youthful band, who 

staged a real coup in 1979 with only 40 
men and a handful of creaky weapons. At 
the end of last week came the humiliating 
news that the People’s Revolutionary 
Army would step in to restore order, 
| What happens now? Tune in next week, | 
same station. z 
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‘Buick's ‘Little ‘Limousine 
welcomes you. 


The Buick Skylark may be somewhat 
smaller than the traditional limousine, but it 
has some of the nicer attributes of the 
traditional limousine. 

Its styling is neat, clean, almost classic. 

More importantly, Skylark offers a rare 
combination of practical packaging, front- 
wheel drive—and many luxuries normally 
found in larger automobiles. 

Rich, comfortable seats. Well-designed 





instruments. Power steering. Power brakes. 
And more. For a car that’s compact in 
dimensions but generous io 
with amenities, visit your 
Buick dealer and buckle 
yourself into the Skylark. 

It’s the Limousine for 

fees: Maine® 

people who do their own wi —. 


driving. bt 1 O14 “q 


Wouldnt you really patter! have a Buick? 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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IN ADDITION TO ALL THE LOGICAL REASONS 
| FOR USING THE 


a il aus = 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD 
THERE IS NOW ONE 
THAT IS UNABASHEDLY SENTIMENTAL. 





or 25 years now, American 

Express has been extolling all 
the eminently logical reasons why 
one should carry the American 
Express® Card. 

But now there is a reason that, 
while not based on logic, may 
prove to be the most compelling. 

Coming to the aid of the Statue 
of Liberty. 

For it, or rather she, stands 
as our greatest national symbol of 
freedom. That does not mean, 
however, that she stands free 
from the damage of time and the 
elements. And so, after almost 
one hundred years, she is now in 
urgent need of restoration. 

To this end, American Express 
puts forward a proposition. 


Each time you use the American 
Express Card until the end of 
this year, American Express will 
make a contribution to The Statue 


of Liberty— Ellis Island Foundation. 


Thatis, each time you use the Card 
for shopping, travel, entertainment, 
dining, or for any other reason, 

not only will you benefit, but so too 
will the Statue of Liberty. 

While the contribution for each 
usage is a modest one cent, one can 
see that this penny, multiplied by 
millions, will result in a figure of 
which we can all be proud. 

Further, for all of those who have 
not yet realized the logic of carry- 
ing the Card, American Express 
offers a further inducement: To 
honor each new Cardmember 





accepted, one dollar will be given 
as a donation to the Statue. 

One dollar will also be donated 
when you book a selected travel 
package from an American Express” 
Vacation Store. And, finally, a pen- 
ny will also go to the Statue for each 
purchase of American Express" 
Travelers Cheques. 

We believe this to be an excep- 
tionally fitting solution to a very 
pressing problem. 

For, while it is she who stands 
for all of us, it seems a most auspi- 
cious moment to show that all of 
us truly stand behind her. 

The American Express Card. 
For the sake of the Statue of 
Liberty —Don’t leave home 
== without it’ 





Contributions made through this American Express program are wot tax deductible 



































DEWAR’S PROFILE: 
MARK STORY — 


HOME: New York City. 











AGE: 35 =o 
PROFESSION: Commercial film director, : , 
Pfeifer-Story Productions. “ 

HOBBIES: Writing the ultimate self-help 

book for the non-gregarious, How to Spend 


the Least Amount of Time with People 
You Don't Like. 


LAST BOOK READ: Post Office, 
Charles Bukowski. 
LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: 


Directed Fur, a satirical short film, A 
for Satu rday Night Live. 


WHY I DO WHAT L DO: “After eight 
years of taking orders in an advertising 
agency, the time had come. The directee 
would become the director. And I did.” 


PROFILE: Works well with people. 
Would prefer not to. “Closet recluse.” 


HIS SCOTCH: Dewar'’s® “White — | 
Label.”* “After a long casting / 
session and too many stage 

mothersyhaying a Dewar's 
and soda I§ the only honor- 
able thing to do,” 































Medicine 


Honoring a Modern Mendel 





Geneticist Barb McClintock, ignored for years, wins a Nobel 


here was no morning call from Stock- 

holm; Barbara McClintock does not 
have a phone. Instead, the 81-year-old ge- 
neticist learned the news by radio. “Oh, 
dear,” she is said to have murmured. And 
having pronounced that judgment, the di- 
minutive (5-ft., 100-Ib.) scientist donned 
her usual attire—baggy dungarees, a man- 
tailored shirt and sturdy oxfords—and 
stepped out for her usual morning walk 
through the woods near Cold Spring Har- 
bor Laboratory on Long Island. As usual, 


| she gathered walnuts along the way. Win- | 
ning the Nobel Prize for Medicine seemed 
| no reason to alter her schedule. 


That understated response to the 
greatest honor in science was typical of 
the intensely private, no-nonsense re- 
searcher. Genetics is a science founded 
by a monk—19th century Augustinian 
Gregor Mendel—and McClintock is in 
every sense his disciple. For half a century 
she has labored in almost monastic soli- 


| tude over her patch of Indian corn, or 


maize, much as Mendel did in his famous 
pea patch. In an era when most scientific 


| work is done by large research teams, 


McClintock did not even have a laborato- 
ry assistant. (“Excuse me for being 
hoarse,” she once told a scientist who 
stopped by her lab at 5 p.m., “but I have 
not yet used my vocal cords today.”) Also, 
like Mendel, McClintock received little 


| attention for her efforts throughout most 


of her career. Her principal discovery 
was both complex and heretical: genes, 
she claimed, are not fixed on the chromo- 
some like so many pearls on a string; they 
can move around in an unpredictable 
fashion. The trouble was that she an- 
nounced this back in 1951, and as one 
Nobel committee member noted last 
week, “only about five geneticists in the 
world could appreciate it.” 

The world has finally begun tocatch up 
with “Barb” McClintock. The Nobel Prize 
Committee hailed her once obscure work 





out the implications of her work.” 


The prizewinner with her lifelong Subject 
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“They thought Iwas crazy, absolutely mad.” 


as “one of the two great discoveries of our 
times in genetics,” the other being the 1953 
discovery, by James Watson and Francis 
Crick, of the double-helix structure of DNA. 
In 82 years of Nobel history, just six other 
women have won honors in scientific cate- 
gories; and only two of these were named 
alone, without fellow honorees: France’s 
Marie Curie in 1911, for discovering radi- 
um and polonium, and Britain’s Dorothy 
Crowfoot Hodgkin in 1964, for deciphering 
the structure of penicillin and other com- 
pounds. McClintock is the first to win un- 
shared honors in medicine and physiology. 
Said Watson, who has been director at Cold 
Spring Harbor and hence McClintock’s 
boss for 15 years: “It is not a controversial 
award. Noone thinks of genetics now with- 





McClintock’s life has been a study in 
single-mindedness. The third of four chil- 
dren born to a Hartford doctor and his 
wife, she enrolled at Cornell University at 
17, despite her mother’s conviction that 
college was no place for a woman. Her in- 
tended major, plant breeding, was consid- 
ered unsuitable for ladies, so McClintock 
settled for botany. She earned a doctorate 
in plant genetics in 1927 and began a life- 
long romance with maize. Since tenured 
faculty positions were not available to 
women in the 1930s, McClintock bounced 
from job to job. She was unemployed in 
1942, when the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D.C., came to her rescue and | 
offered her a spot at its genetics lab in | 
Cold Spring Harbor. She has been there | 
ever since, grateful for the forbearance. 


| “If I had been at some other place, I’m 


sure that I would’ve been fired for what I 
was doing,” she noted last week, “because 
nobody was accepting it.” 
i ndeed, though McClintock was elected 
to the National Academy of Sciences in 
1944, only the third woman to win that 
honor, she soon fell from the graces of her 
peers. Her notion that genes could “jump” 
around on a chromosome flew in the face 
of scientific dogma. “They thought I was 


crazy, absolutely mad,” she recalls. But 
the evidence was as plain as the ears on 


| McClintock’s beloved cornstalks. Years 


of painstaking planting, pollination and 
observation had taught her that color 
changes in the successive generations of 
maize did not follow predictable heredi- 
tary patterns. Her research led her to con- 
clude that genes that govern the color of a 
kernel and other such characteristics can 
be turned on or off by genetic elements 
that act as switches, and that these genetic 
switches can move from one part of a 
chromosome to another, as commanded 
by a third type of element known as an 
“activator” (see diagram). 

Since her ideas were met by general 
disbelief, McClintock virtually gave up 
publishing her results: “Nobody was read- 
ing me, so what was the use?” But in the 
1960s, research conducted by high-tech 
molecular biologists began toconfirm what 








HOW CORN KERNELS CAN CHANGE COLOR 





Genes control the colors Disruption occurs if the Activator Hf again summoned by AC, DS may But If DS maintains its 
of a kernel. The Structural (AC) summons the Dissociator (DS) 

from another chromosome location. 

DS may “jump” to SG and suppress 

the coloring of the kernel. 














Cheney Liberty Stair Lifts | 
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up and down affordable. 


Medicine 


McClintock had learned with old-fash- 
s 
AIDS Dilemma 


ioned Mendelian methods. The spunky ge- 
Need for long-term care 








| neticist was neither bitter nor surprised: 
“When you know you're right, you don’t 
care what others think. You know sooner 
or later it will come out in the wash.” 
Today, McClintock's “jumping | L ike so many victims of Acquired Im- 
genes” have a secure place in biology. mune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS), 
When bacteria develop resistance to an Morgan MacDonald, 27, has had his good 
antibiotic, it is now known, they pass this | periods and his bad as the disease runs its 
characteristic on to neighboring bacteria | course. Last month Officials at Shands 
via those “transposable elements,” as Hospital in Gainesville, Fla., pronounced 
McClintock has called them. They may | him “well enough to walk,” and spent | 
also play a role in the transformation of | three weeks looking for an extended-care 
normal cells into malignant ones, and in facility that could handle his needs. They 
speeding up the process of evolution. could find none. Finally, Shands got in 
When recognition came to McClin- | touch with the AIDS/KS Foundation, a pri- 
tock, it was an avalanche. In 1981 she | vate group in San Francisco that helps | 
those with the affliction. On Oct. 4, Shands 
paid for flying MacDonald, accompanied 
by a doctor and two social workers, to San 
| Francisco aboard a chartered air ambu- 
lance. But when he arrived, MacDonald 
was so weak that he had to be admitted to 
San Francisco General Hospital. Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein charged that the trans- 
fer was “outrageous and inhumane,” and 
Mervyn Silverman, the city’s public health 
director, declared that the episode was “a 
dump of the worst kind” and accused Flor- 
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If climbing stairs is a problem, 
Cheney's new Liberty™ Lifts for av 
straight stairways let you ride com- | won the prestigious $15,000 Albert 
| Lasker Basic Medical Research Award as 


fortably and safely from floor to floor. 
And best of all, they're affordable. 


@ Unmatched in quality and price 
© Cog-drive safety and reliability 


@ Wide comfortable seat and 
footrest 


© Unbeatable limited warranty 


For curved or spiral stairways, ask 
about the Cheney Wecolator Stairway 


Elevator. ida of “abandoning” an AIDS patient. 
helping people help themselves Last week those claims were bitterly 
CHENEY Liberty Stair Lifts denounced by Shands officials, who con- 
WS S. Third St. Dept Tl. PO. Box 188, New Berlin, WI 54151 vincingly argued that they had acted in 


(414) 782-1100 © Call Toll Free: 1-800-THE-LIFT 


good faith, but the MacDonald case focus- 
es attention on a growing medical prob- 
lem: how to handle AIDs patients who do 
not need hospital care. Most victims who 
are discharged from hospitals, which have 
neither the facilities nor the money to han- 
dle them indefinitely, are forced to fall 
back on family and friends, plus the sup- 
port of homosexual organizations. (About 
70% of AIDS patients are gay or bisexual.) 
In Florida’s Dade County, which encom- 
passes Miami, only one of the 37 state-li- 














pest 6 sae Sad 
McClintock in her Cold Spring lab (1947) 
“Tcan t imagine having a better life.” 
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A unique opportunity 
for outstanding Americans 
early in their careers to 
work for a year at 
the highest levels of 
ji the Federal Government 


= For more information 


The President's Commission on 
White House Fellowships 
712 Jackson Place, N.W 
| Washington, D.C. 20503 


(202) 395-4522 
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| well as a $50,000 prize from Israel’s Wolf 


Foundation and was named a fellow by 
the MacArthur Foundation of Chicago— 
| a tribute that provides her with a tax-free 
income of $60,000 a year for life. Her re- 
action at the time: “Rather upset. I’m not 
a person who likes to accumulate things.” 
But she did treat herself to a new Honda 
Accord and moved out of her austere 
home of 20 years—two rooms over a ga- 
rage—and into more spacious quarters. 

In the sole press conference she grant- 
ed last week, McClintock said she had 
made no plans for the use of her Nobel win- 
nings: “I don’t even know what the award 
brings in.” (It is $190,000.) But the energet- 





| ic octogenarian has never lacked for things 


to do. Working in her corn patch, she says, 
“has been such a deep pleasure that I never 
thought of stopping, and I just hated sleep- 
ing. I can’t imagine having a better life.” 
Reluctantly, McClintock will take time off 
from that pleasure to collect her prize in 
Stockholm, and perhaps (Oh, dear!) to buy 
a suitably fancy dress. —By Claudia Wallis. 


censed nursing homes has ever taken in 
AIDS victims. Miami’s Jackson Memorial 
Hospital has had patients who could have 
been discharged if a place had been found 
for them; the hospital has not even been 
able to find a foster home for a patient who 
is nine months old. 

San Francisco, which has 289 Arps 
victims, a group surpassed only by New 
York City’s 988, is trying to ease the dilem- 
ma by helping finance two home-care 





plans: a visiting-nurse program and Shanti | 


ganization that provides peer counseling 
for the terminally ill and their families and 
runs two residences for AIDS patients. San 
Francisco is also planning to open a spe- 
cial, long-term treatment center. 

The problem of handling Alps 
victims as outpatients seems sure to grow. 
As of Oct. 12, 2,467 cases had been reported 
to the Government's Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta, compared with 1,180 at 
the end of 1982. Moreover, the incidence is 
increasing. In July (the latest month so tab- 


| (“inner peace” in Sanskrit), a volunteer or- 





ulated) there were 53 new cases a week. A | 


year before, there were eleven. a 
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A FEW YEARS AGO NOBODY 
POLE-VAULTED 19 FEET AND NOBODY 
MADE YOUR IRA CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR YOU IF YOU BECAME DISABLED. 





It seemed like 










=< the impossible dream, 
BH | 19 feet. 
T _ Three times the 
twee | height of the men 
—— _——s to get over it. 
oe t the 1976 | 


Olympics, a hairsbreadth over 
18 feet was good énough not only 
to win the gold but set an 
Olympic record. 

Four years later, everybody 
and his brother was doing better 
than that. But still not 19 feet. 

However, since the last 
Olympics, the milestone 19 feet 
was reached and passed. More 
than once. 

That's the way it is in sports. 
Achieving things that have 
never been achieved before. 

That's the way it is in 
insurance, too. Especially at 
Transamerica’s life companies. 

Case in point, our I 

roduct that goes one up on 

avings and Loans by contin- 
uing your monthly contributions 
if you become disabled. For as 
long as you're disabled, through 
age 65. 

It's the kind of thing people 
expect from a tough competitor. 

It's the kind of thing people 
get from Transamerica. 








Transamerica 


Life Insurance Services 





Transamenca Occidental Life insurance Company 
Transamenca Life insurance and Annuity Company 
Transamer 1ca Assurance Company 





The power of the pyramid 
is working for you. 
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O God Our [Mother and] Father 








Fo millions of Americans, no publica- 
tion is awaited more eagerly than a 
fresh translation of the biblical texts that 
are so important to their practice of reli- 
gion. In the past, even relatively minor 
changes have caused an uproar, but they 
pale beside the revisions in a radical new 
version of scriptural readings that was re- 
leased last week. The translations alter or 
eradicate beloved phrases that have stood 
for millenniums. God in heaven is no 
longer just the Father but the “Father 
{and Mother)” (or “{Mother and] Fa- 
ther”). The Deity is addressed as “Sover- 
eign One,” but never as the “Lord.” Jesus 
Christ is no longer designated as either 
the Son of God or the Son of man. 

These unconventional translations 
are not the product of some eccentric 
scholar or self-appointed caucus, but of 
the National Council of Churches, sup- 
ported by 32 Protestant and Orthodox de- 
nominations with 40 million members. 
The N.C.C. sought to provide Bible read- 
ings for worship services that were free of 
the “male bias” in Scripture that militant 
feminists have been complaining about 
for nearly a decade. To proponents, the 
book is an advance toward equal treat- 
ment. To opponents, the translations are 
tasteless, if not heretical. 

The N.C.C. book of readings, offered 
for “experimental and voluntary use in 
churches,” remarkably affects the imag- 
ery and impact of many of the best- 
known Bible passages. Additions to the 
original text are set off in brackets. For in- 
stance, “All things have been delivered to 
me by my Father; and no one knows the 
Son except the Father, and no one knows 
the Father except the Son and any one to 
whom the Son chooses to reveal him,” 
(Matthew 11: 27) becomes “All things 
have been delivered to me by [God] my 
Father [and Mother]; and no one knows 
the Child except God, and no one knows 
God except the Child and any one to 
whom the Child chooses to reveal God.” 

Drastic changes like these immediate- 
ly started a strident debate. A Methodist 
agency dealing with the role of women in 
the church called on the 38,000 congrega- 
tions and 9.5 million members of the de- 
nomination to employ the new transla- 
tions. But the heads of two major N.C.C. 
churches disowned the book. Said Arch- 
bishop Iakovos of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese (2 million members): “It 
does not reflect the traditions and rever- 
ence of the Holy Scriptures.” Bishop 
James R. Crumley Jr. of the Lutheran 
Church in America (2.9 million members) 
advised congregations not to read the 
book during worship services. 

The task of taking the male orienta- 











New translations seek to rid the Bible of “male bias” 


tion out of the Scriptures began in the 
1970s, when women’s caucuses in several 
Protestant denominations persuaded the 
N.C.C. to establish a Task Force on Sex- 
ism in the Bible. In 1980, the N.C.C. de- 
cided to form an Inclusive Language Lec- 
tionary Committee to prepare new Bible 
translations for reading during worship. 
Even before work began, the idea pro- 
voked the fiercest reaction in N.C.C. an- 
nals; nearly 10,000 letters attacking the 
project flooded into the organization's 
New York City headquarters. 

To do the rewriting, the N.C.C. 
named a committee, headed by the Rev, 
Victor Roland Gold of California’s Pacif- 


y the LORD God said, “It is not 
good that the man should be alone: I 
will make him a helper fit for him.” 
|... and the rib which the LORD God 
| had taken from the man he made 

into a woman and brought her to the 
man. —Genesis 2:18,22 (Old) 


Then God the SOVEREIGN ONE 
said, “It is not good that the human 
being should be alone; I will make a 
companion corresponding to the 
creature.”’... and God the SOVER- 
EIGN ONE built the rib which God 
took from the human being into 
woman and brought her to the man. 


—Genesis 2:18,22 (New) 





Fy God 20 loved the world that he 
gave his only Son, that whoever be- 
lieves in him should not perish but 
have eternal life. For God sent the 
Son into the world, not to condemn 
the world, but that the world might 
be saved through him. 
—John 3:16,17 (Old) 





For God s0 loved the world that 
God gave God's only Child, that 
whoever believes in that Child 
should not perish but have eternal 
life. For God sent that Child into the 
world, not to condemn the world. but 
that through that Child the world 
might be saved. 

—John 3:16,17 (New) 














ic Lutheran Theological Seminary, a min- 
ister in the L.C.A., whose leaders were to 
reject the book. Gold's group includes four 
other male and six female scholars, one of 
them a Roman Catholic nun. All are sym- 
pathetic to the feminist cause. Another 
participant dropped out midway, in part 
because he felt that the project was going 
too far. 


T* panel’s new book, An Inclusive 
Language Lectionary: Readings for 
Year A ($7.95), rewrites 209 passages 
from the Revised Standard Version (RSV) 
of the Bible, which is also sponsored by 
the N.C.C. A lectionary is a list of Bible 
readings for services in congregations that 
follow liturgical worship. The N.C.C. 
book covers one year of readings often 
used by Protestant churches. Two other 
volumes are scheduled for 1984 and 1985. 

The N.C.C. committee contends in its 
introduction that chauvinism character- 
izes not just English translations but the 
Old and New Testament manuscripts as 
written in Hebrew and Greek. The com- 
mittee believes Scripture readings from 
standard Bibles “exclude half of those 
who hear” readings on Sunday—the 
women. The committee also complains 
that old Bible language about God the Fa- 
ther “has been used to support the exces- 
sive authority of earthly fathers.” 

It was the concept of God the Father 
that posed the toughest problem. The rad- 
ical feminists’ suggestion of “God/ess” 
was unthinkable, and “Parent” seemed 
too impersonal. The solution is “God our 
Father [and Mother],” alternated with 
“[Mother and] Father.” Motherhood’s 
rise is most striking in passages in which 
Jesus prays to “my [Mother and] Father.” 
Other N.C.C. innovations: 

Son of God—in place of this New Tes- 
tament designation for Jesus Christ, the 
texts use a unisex “Child of God.” To crit- 
ics, this has connotations of immaturity. 

Son of Man—instead of this phrase 
Jesus used to refer to himself, the N.C.C. 
panel employs “Human One.” 

Lord—this masculine term, repeated- 
ly used for God and the most frequent bib- 
lical title for Jesus Christ, is replaced with 
“Sovereign” or “Sovereign One.” 

The N.C.C. translators made inser- 
tions to change the emphasis of some 
parts of the Bible. In verses that mention 
Abraham alone, for example, the com- 
mittee brings in Sarah, his wife, and even 
his concubine, Hagar. This kind of alter- 
ation especially infuriates critics of the 
N.C.C. work. “They want to rewrite his- 
tory, just like the Russians,” remarks the 
Rev. Elizabeth Achtemeier of Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. 

In its zeal to achieve sexual equality, 
the N.C.C. committee converted some of 
the most lyrical passages of the Bible into 
jolting newspeak. Pronouns turned out to 
be immovable obstacles. He, his and him 
are minimized in references to male hu- 
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man beings, including the earthly Jesus, 


and no male pronouns at all are used to [ 


refer to God or to Jesus Christ before he 
came to earth and after he had risen from 
the dead. A sample of the resulting disas- 
ter: “For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son” (John 3: 16) becomes 
“For God so loved the world that God 
| gave God’s only Child.” Aversion to the 
pronoun himself is carried to a ludicrous 
extreme: “Christ humbled self.” 

Aesthetic problems aside, the N.C.C. 
is provoking fundamental theological dis- 
putes. The committee defends “Mother” 
as a metaphor for God that is just as ac- 
ceptable as the traditional 
deed, it points out, the Bible contains nu- 
merous motherly metaphors to describe 
the Deity. If “Father” is taken to mean 
that God is literally male, the translators 
argue, the view is “idolatry.” 

But traditionalists like Vernard Eller 
of California’s La Verne College believe 
God purposely revealed himself as mascu- 
line. “Whatever he may be in himself, for 
us he is Husband, Father and King.” 
Achtemeier believes the N.C.C. version 
reflects the concepts of a pre-Christian, 
pre-Jewish paganism that worshiped god- 
desses. Theologian Donald Bloesch thinks 


the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity (Fa- | 


ther, Son and Holy Spirit) is at stake, and 
that the Mother-Father God sounds like 
two deities in a “dyad.” 

Protestants who believe that God in- 
spired the Bible word for word will, of 
course, be irate, as will moderates and lib- 
erals who think the Bible must be pre- 
served as a historical text, however it 
might be interpreted today. Asks Lucetta 
Mowry, a New Testament scholar: “Is it 
the role of the translator to be a leader in 
social action? This seems to make the Bi- 
ble into a manifesto for feminism.” 

The dispute even flares within the 
N.C.C. The council is now sponsoring a 
new edition of its bestselling Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. The RSV 
translators plan to make modest use of in- 
clusive language, such as “humanity” in- 
Stead of “man.” But they will have noth- 
ing to do with the approach of Gold’s 
panel. Says the Rev. Bruce Metzger, a 
New Testament professor at Princeton 
Theological Seminary and the head of the 
RSV committee: “The changes introduced 
in language relating to the Deity are tan- 
tamount to rewriting the Bible. As a 
| Christian, and as a scholar, I find this al- 
together unacceptable. It will divide the 
church, rather than work for ecumenical 
understanding.” 

The N.C.C. insists that it has no plans 
to publish a de-sexed version of the Bible. 
Still, by the time it completes its next two 
lectionaries, Gold’s panel will have reno- 
vated about 95% of the New Testament 
| and 60% of the Old. Gold believes that, in- 
evitably, such translations are “a first step 
ina process” leading, perhaps in a genera- 
tion, to a complete Bible free of what the 
committee considers to be male bias. That 
could produce a Bible that would be more 
ideologically pure than other versions, but 
less read. —By Richard N. Ostling 
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AHow-to for Have-Nots 





An old hand dispenses sturdy advice to keyboard novices 


ersonal-computer books, 

mous sub-industry spawned a few 
years ago, are becoming increasingly lit- 
erate. No longer do they require a gradu- 
ate course in electronics to be understood. 
Few, however, make a pretense of being 
much more than manuals. They are 
aimed mostly at guiding potential buyers 
through the aisles of computer stores or 
piloting novice users around the new 
keyboard. 

Now comes a new book that promises 
to help owners integrate computers into 
their lives intellectually, emotionally and 
practically: Electronic Life (Knopf; 211 
pages; $12.95). Author Michael Crichton 


Crichton speaks of RAM, ROM and kilobyte 
Ifonly to get his friends off his back. 





is no self-anointed microprocessor guru 
but the Harvard Medical School graduate 
turned bestselling author (The Andromeda 
Strain) and movie director (Coma, The 
Great Train Robbery). It turns out that 
Crichton is also a computer expert of sorts. 
He wrote his senior thesis at Harvard 
in 1963 on a mainframe and has since cre- 
ated a computer adventure _ 

game and designed software | 
programs for cost analysis and 
the movie business. 

Because of his experience, 
Crichton found himself a 
growing source of advice and 
information for friends who 
wanted assistance with their 
new Apples and Commodores, 
He claims that he produced 
the book so that he would no 
longer feel like the “help” but- 
ton on a computer keyboard. 


that enor- | 
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But Crichton aims at far more than 
simple hand holding. It is his conviction 
that just as computers have changed his 
own work life, they will change the very 
existence of almost everyone else. He be- 
lieves the eventual impact of the comput- 
er will surpass that of the telephone and 
the automobile. To the author, the impor- 
tant issue is: * ‘Am I going to be able to 
get through the rest of my life without a 


| practical ability to use computers?’ The 


answer is almost certainly “No.” My sense 
is that most people aren't going to have 
the choice of: ‘Will I or won't I get in- 
volved with computers?’ Even if it’s just 
with an electronic teller at the bank, ev- | 
erybody is going to have some contact | 
with computers and it’s not going to be | 
O.K. to be afraid.” 

That said, Crichton manages to create 
a believable human framework for micro- 
machines. Electronic Life is a casual, al- 


| phabetized guidebook, with a brief initia- 


tion into high-tech jargon (RAM, ROM, 
kilobyte) and arcana (magnetic fields, arti- 
ficial intelligence and dedicated ma- 
chines). The process is reassuring for the 


| technophobic. “Fear of computers is nor- 


mal,’ writes Crichton. “A certain amount 
of kicking and screaming is useful.” 

The book's great virtue is common 
sense. It recommends that no computer 
should be bought on the promise of what 
will be available next week or next 
month, because such promises are seldom 
kept. A new machine or program should 


| not be purchased until it has been thor- 
| Oughly tested and the bugs removed. And 


the author gently reproves old computer 
hands irritated by the latest category of 
social bore, the newly minted fanatic. Af- 
ter all, today’s veterans were once zealots. 
Some of Crichton’s suggestions are 
less practical. He advocates that users 
spend “a couple of hours” programming 
their machines as a way of developing 
their skills. Such a task is guaranteed to 
induce frustration for many without no- 
ticeably improving their computer dex- 
terity. Parts of the book seem out of place | 
in a guide for beginners, such 
as the two pages devoted to 
how to supervise program- 
mers. And occasionally Crich- 
ton is off base with his advice. 
He recommends that users buy 
wou machines with an operating 
system that has been edged out 
by the IBM Personal Comput- 
er. Still, Electronic Life is a 
useful and soothing introduc- 
tion to the world of computers. 
And it should spare Crichton 
some of those annoying phone 


Jacket in computer type calls from friends. 
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Consumer Orientation 
Oa No. 24 in a series 
Subject: Design objective 


maximum performance, 
not maximum production. 


Engineered for maximum performance, the design of the 
Porsche 944 does not lend itself to ease and speed of assembly. 
We cannot increase our production schedule because to do so 


The Porsche 944 accelerates from 0 to 50 
mph in 5.9 seconds. Top speed is 130 mph. Maxi-¢ 
mum torque is achieved as low as 3000 rpm. 

Behind these impressive numbers is one of 
the largest, most powerful 4-cylinder engines in 
production: 2.5 liters, 143 hp. 

To counter the vibrations an engine of this 
magnitude would normally produce, Porsche 
engineers have incorporated a system of 
counter-rotating silencer shafts and special 
engine mounts (actually mini shock absorbers). 

The result: a 4-cylinder power plant that runs 
with the smoothness of a 6. Building the engine 
is, by necessity, a slow process, but the result is 
a high performance automobile. 

Porsche's exclusive transaxle design provides 


© 1983 Porsche Audi 










Porsche 944. 


would mean tocompromise the roLLESIE-Taleliarerelsr live: lalefelsia(elgum 
ance that created the exceptional demand for this au tomobile in 
the first place. 





co 
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an almost perfectly balanced front/rear weight 
distribution. This design requires drive train ele- 
ments to be constructed as a single unit, instead 
of as individual components. Difficult to assem- 
ble, it contributes to the exceptional handling, 
cornering and directional control unique to 
Porsche. 

From its internal mechanics to its ergonomics, 
every aspect of the Porsche 944 is designed to 
optimize performance. 

To insure high performace and quality, every 
car is inspected, every engine is tested, and every 
944 is run on the open road prior to shipment. 

The Porsche 944 is the antithesis of the 
mass produced automobile. But then, at Porsche, 


excellence is expected. PORSCHE ,AuDi 
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Microkid Raids 
The FBI cracks down 


Yves with search warrants, the 
agents came early Wednesday morn- 
| ing to 15 middle-class homes throughout 
| the US., peering under beds, pulling out 
drawers, seizing print-outs and floppy 
discs. In California, they simultaneously 
struck four homes within a 40-mile radius 
of Los Angeles. Wayne Correia, 17, of Ir- 
vine, Calif., looked up at 6:15 a.m. to find 
a man breaking in through his bedroom 
window. “FBI,” the figure announced 
“And that computer's mine.” 

The raids on the homes of young com- 
puter enthusiasts in 13 cities were part of 
a federal investigation into reports of 
widespread abuse of computer networks. 
For months authorities have been waging 
a quiet war of nerves with the thousands 
of teen-agers who use their home termi- 
nals and telephone hookups to dial into 
larger systems around the country. Most 
are careful to do no harm, but for those 
bent on doing damage, the opportunities 
are boundless. One 14-year-old brags that 
he penetrated a computer belonging to a 
| brokerage firm and erased a group of 

commodity trading accounts. Particularly 
vulnerable are the 1,200 computer sys- 
tems that can be reached through a single 
telephone call to GTE Telenet, a network 
based in Vienna, Va. Last summer the FBI 
singled out for investigation a gang of 
Milwaukee-area youths who had used 
Telenet to enter a number of different sys- 
| tems, including unclassified Defense De- 
partment computers and a machine mon- 
itoring the treatment of cancer patients in 
a New York City hospital 

Last week’s crackdown was the most 
dramatic to date. Phone taps and electron- 
ic “sting” operations were used to trap the 
suspects. To prevent them from warning 
their friends, the raids were carefully coor- 
dinated. Indeed, news of the FBI strike was 
quickly flashed across the country through 
messages posted on computer bulletin 
boards, and some youngsters reportedly 
rushed toerase discsand burn files. Though 
nocharges have been filed yet, the Govern- 
ment, by going after the microkids ina style 
more commonly used for archcriminals, 
risked turning the youngsters into instant 
heroes. Nevertheless, while such tamper- 
| ings may be born of curiosity and high spir- 

its, they have serious consequences and are 
increasingly dangerous. Four of the Cali- 
fornia youths who were raided held a press 
conference at their high school to explain 
how the passwords they used for unautho- 





rized break-ins had been provided by an 


anonymous computer-network buddy. “I 
was kind of naive,” said David Hill, 17, 
of Irvine. “I thought, oh boy, how neat.” 
After the FBI action last week, no 
one smart enough to get into this sort 
of trouble should be able to claim such 
ingenuousness again a 
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“With eight brothers and sisters, birthdays used 
to bea problem” Now I send the Birthday Party" Bouquet 


from my FTD* Florist. It's more than a gift, it's a celebration. 





Merlin Olsen 


Send your thoughts with special 


® Registered trademark of Florists’ Transworld Delivery Association 


care!” 


PUTALLYOUR EGGS 


INA SAFER BASKET. 


5 - ~ MTIM- RUG 
an E.F. Hutton Asset Management Account, * 
6 Hake y /Our 
you get a better grip on how you're doing. A | Huttc n,I need y protection. 
rogent r ateme tis yo rere : 
cogent monthly statement tells you where | Prospectus, including information about 
your monetary assets are and what they're ' charges and expenses, on the Hutton AMA 
worth. What's more, you gain the practical Read the Prospectus carefully before you 
ability to quickly transfer funds to take , invest or send money 
advantage of investment opportunities | © Please have an Account Executive call me 
As you may be aware, the Securities | about it s 

leon, . Dr | {¥1 need action right away, so I'm calling 
Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC) | 800-EPH-1212 
protects clients of brokerage firms that go 


When you consolidate your investments in 


O Please send me your free brochure anda 










into liquidation for up to $500,000 in | Name ——— 
securities and cash ($100,000 limitation on | —— — 

cash). However, the Hutton AMA is backed = ———_ 

by an additional $9.5 million in SIPC-type | City State Zip 
coverage—a full $10,000,000 worth of | Business Phone Home Phone 





coverage ($100,000 in cash) E.F Hutton Account Number 


So if you want a practical, and safe, place | = 
to put your assets, it's worthwhile listening S/H 
to E.F Hutton | 











j Ned EY eA ; 3 7 6 
When EE Hutton talks, people listen. 
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Now, in a major new account, The Civil War experi- 
ence unfolds as it really was. As seen by eyewitnesses. 
And captured in photographs—many newly discovered. 
The story has been told before, but never with this 
dramatic interweaving of narrative and 
illustration. Never with this broad per- 
spective and fascinating detail. 
From archives and attics...from 
America’s museums and memories, the editors of TIME-LIFE 
‘ ™@ Books have gathered the story of a nation at war 
with itself, and now present it in an extraordinary 
new library, THE CIvIL WAR. 
In these superbly illustrated and 
movingly written volumes, you can 
follow events through the eyes of the 
@ combatants, artists and pioneer photog- 
An Elite spy © aPhers. You'll gain a vivid sense of what it must have been like to be 
Rose Greenhow (shown there with them. 


with her daughter), a prom- ’ m e ° 
inent Washington hostess, Volume by volume you'll relive all the action. Like the best 


South at high-level partes tactical accounts, THE CIVIL War will give you insights into 
the planning, the masterstrokes, bad luck and blunders. Lee’s dash pitted 
against Grant’s pressure of numbers and munitions. Burnside’s strange , 
reluctance to ford shallow Antietam Creek at a crucial stage of the battl 
for Sharpsburg. A search for footgear that took Harry Heth’s troops into ‘pynites atthe Fron 


Gettysburg and a chance encounter with Union cavalry that erupted into 4 Union soldier on campaign poses with his family 


You'll see many pictures that reveal in detail how 


the greatest battle of the war. the war was waged, Photo: U.S. Army Mil. Hist. Inst 
4 And with its unique text and picture format, THE CrviL WAR will offer a complete 
» narrative of the war years. You'll range behind the lines with dashing Jeb Stuart 
> Ty, y (who often sported a red rose on the lapel of his gray coat); with spies on both sides, 
many of whom, like Rose Greenhow, took advantage of pre-war friendships to 
hide their activities; with blockade runners and guerrilla fighters whose ingenu- 
ity led to some of the most exciting events of the war. 


FIRST EDITION AND AVAILABLE ONLY BY MAIL. 


Let us send you the volume Brother Against Brother 
for 10 days’ reading—as our guest. 
5» It sets the stage for the war that nearly destroyed our 
nation and did much to shape the country that survived. 
You'll watch pressure mount for secession. John Brown's 
murderous raids in Kansas and his crazed attack on 
Harper's Ferry (which was put down by U.S. Army troops 
ded by Colonel Robert E. Lee). The political agitation of 
Soouthrons, Wide-Awakes and Know-Nothings. The Lincoln 
plection. And the climactic moment as the bombardment of 
sFort Sumter begins, and a young Confederate officer 
Sexchanges fire with an old friend, his former West Point 
Re Gray Ghost artillery instructor. 





















































F . = The Weapons 
nel John S. Mosby and his band Ironies abound in this story of This traditional 12-pounder Napoleon 


of guerrillas rode rings around A a cannon saw action along with such 
50,000 Union troops defending Wash- War between brothers. From Illinois, innovations as the Gatling gun, 
ington—even spirited a Northern telegraphy, submarines and aerial 


general off in his union suit one brother wrote another in Virginia, surveillance balloons. 
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Pickett's Charge, Gettysburg 
A fe te Pennsylvania Hist. & Museum Col. 













"T would strike down my own brother if he dare to raise a 
hand to destroy the flag!” Hot-blooded Jeb Stuart 
resigned from the U.S. Army, vowing to make his 
father-in-law, a Union general, regret remain- 
ing loyal to the North. Many soldiers died 
within sight of their boyhood homes. 


™ “ BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER FOR 10 DAYS FREE 


THE CIviL WAR. Magnificent volumes you'll want to 
collect and be proud to own. They are sent one at a time, 
always for 10-day examination—a convenient way to builda 
library of exciting, informative reading for every member of 
the family. It is America’s most memorable story, told as On]y erie eee voarathe battle saps 





TIME i any never published before 
I IM E-LIFE Books could tell It. Apprimanately 176 sees Gach hardcover volume. 
To begin the action, mail the reply card today. 40,000-word narrative. 934” x 11.” 


Pewee SS SS S SSS SS SS S88 ee 
1 Yes, send me Brother Against Brother for free 
f examination, and start my subscription to THE 
§ Civic Wak series. | understand each volume costs 
§ $12.95 plus shipping and handling and comes for 10 
4 days’ free examination; no minimum purchase is 
g required; and that I may cancel at any time by 
notifying you. When I pay for Brother Against 
Brother, | will receive additional volumes shipped 
one about every other month. If I decide not to buy 
Brother Against Brother, | will return it within 10 
days, my subscription will be canceled and I will be 
under no further obligation. 








OTHE Civic WAR 















f 
Ti : 
i NAME (please print) 
' 
§ ADDRESS APT. 


CITY 





STATE ZIP 
All orders subject to approval 
Mail to: TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Bldg 
Chicago. IL 60611 DNAMA9 











elephone system 
‘that'll be just as current then 
as it isnow? GEE” 


(No,GTE!) 


Now there’s a remarkable network 


‘communications system called GTD-5 
EAX. 


This voice and data system has the 
amazing capacity of giving a small 
town all the advanced telephone fea- 
tures of a large metropolis. 

It works via a computer-controlled 
“Base Unit” which is installed in the 
central telephone office of a city (this 
is the heart of the network); smaller 
“Remote Units” are controlled by the 
“Base Unit,” thereby giving them the 
same enormous capacity. 

But the even more exciting feature 
of this innovative system is that, due to 
its modular design, its expansion po- 
tential (both size and services) is vir- 
tually limitless. 

Which means theoretically it'll 
never become outdated. 

You can't ask for a longer life span 
than that. 
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Purpose: to combine 
high value, economy, and 
driving fun. 

Car in point: Colt, 
imported for Dodge and 
Plymouth, built by Mitsu- 
bishi Motors Corp. 


If you're thinking Sentra, 
Civic, GLC or Tercel, now 
you just have to think Colt, 
too. At $4,995 base sticker 
price, Colt is not only among 
the very lowest-priced cars— 
dollar for dollar, Colt's 
one of the most phenome- 
nal values among all those 
great Japanese-built 
imports. 





MS HIVE 10 HAVE FUN WHILE YOU SAVE MONEY. 


EST. epay Deautiful handling 
5 Cj HWY 41 Est. and manueverability, 
MPG Colt is great fun to drive 


*Use EPA EST. MPG for comparison cross-town, cross country, 
Your mileage may vary. Hwy. mileage Wherever and whenever. 


probably lower. Calif. est. lower. And it carries five 
comfortably. 
Colt 3-door hatchback. 
Look at the mileage— Our purpose is fulfilled. 


that’s money in the bank, And yours will be, too, when 
your money. And you get you go see Colt at your 
plenty of power and pick- Dodge or Plymouth dealer. 
up, with Colt's spirited 


wintoneneave, 84 QOS 


Base Sticker Price exctuding 
title, taxes and destination charges 
as of October 15. 

Price subject to change 





MAPORTS WITH A PURPOSE — 





vad 


Dodge 





BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 








Quinn as the Broadway Zorba 


He first appeared as the 
lusty Greek peasant in the 
1964 film, which earned him 
an Oscar nomination for best 
actor. Now, 19 years later, An- 
thony Quinn, 68, is once again 
playing Zorba, this time in the 
flesh. Looking a little older and 
maybe even wiser, Quinn this 
week opens in a Broadway re- 
vival of a 1968 musical version, 
which originally starred Her- 
schel Bernardi. The intervening 
years have hardly mellowed 
the Mexican-born Quinn’s old- 
fashioned machismo. “Men 
don’t know where they are 
with this women’s liberation,” 
he says. “I don’t see many men 
today. I see a lot of guys run- 
ning around television with 
small waists. But I don’t see 
many men.” Is Quinn still man 
enough to play the feisty 
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Mansfield billboard: mixing pints and politics 


- People 


Zorba? Boasts he: “Today I’m 
a better Zorba. Before, I had to 
paint my hair white. Now I'm 
just right.” 


It was not exactly your 
standard duet on last week's 
Country Music Awards show 
There was Willie Nelson, the 
crusty country and western 
singer, sharing the stage—and 
microphone—with Julio Igle- 
sias, the Latin crooner who 
does not serenade his multina- 
tional audiences in a good ole 
boy’s drawl. The unusual pair- 
ing came about after Nelson 
heard about Iglesias during a 
visit to London. The two got 
together to record the oldie As 
Time Goes By for Nelson’s next 
album, and for Iglesias’ next 
LP they did To All the Girls I've 
Loved Before, which they sang 
together on the televised 
awards show. Who knows? 
They might even win one of 
the awards next time. Nelson 
did in fact win Vocal Duo of 


Mf: 


iglesias and Nelson: rehearsing 






president 








the Year last week. But paired 
with a more certified country 
boy, Merle Haggard. 


a 
The 20 billboards around 
Nottinghamshire, England, 


were certainly attention grab- 
bers. They asserted that Ronald 
Reagan has “never had a pint 
of Mansfield.” That was true 
enough. The President had 
never even heard of the small, 
150-year-old local brew. The 
ad, with its crafty nonendorse- 
ment endorsement, was de- 
signed to “provoke intrigue,” 
explains Mansfield Marketing 
Director Richard Lewis. The 
brewery was careful, however, 
not to provoke the White 
House, which voiced no objec- 
tions because the picture was 
in the public domain. But Lew- 
is piously protests he would 
never take similar advantage 
ofa British politician. The U.S 
Chief Executive was chosen, 
he says, because “we don’t 
think a picture of President 
Reagan in Nottinghamshire is 
going to affect the outcome of 
the next presidential election.” 
Hmm. Even now the wheels 
may be turning at some U.S 
brewery. “She may have re- 
captured the Falklands, but 
she’s never hoisted a 


” 
The faces are of the fam- 
ous—politicians, writers, com- 


posers, artists and movie stars 
But in the half-century that he 


Loren by Karsh: portrait of a lady by the artist 





spent capturing their images, 
Yousuf Karsh, 74, himself be- 
came celebrated as a master of 
the photographic portrait. A 
tribute to Karsh’s artistry, some 
80 prints, is currently on view at 
the International Center of 
Photography in Manhattan, 
which is displaying his work in 
conjunction with the publica- 
tion of Karsh: A Fifty- Year Ret- 
rospective. The book ranges 
from his classic picture of Win- 
ston Churchill, which became a 
symbol of British resistance 
during World War II, to a re- 
cent photo of Italy’s leading 
lady. “When an actress has the 
intelligence and _professional- 
ism as well as the beauty of So- 
phiaLoren,” says Karsh, “photo- 
graphing her becomes a highly 
enjoyable collaboration.” 

—By Guy D. Garcia 


SS Ee ee 
On the Record 


J. William Fulbright, 78, former 
U.S. Senator: “Every contest 
with the Russians we've got to 
win. There’s no thought that 
you compromise. We have 
this football mentality. Win, 
win, win.” 


Marvin Mitchelson, 54, palimony 
lawyer, on prenuptial con- 
tracts: “In nine of ten agree- 
ments I've drawn up, the cou- 
ples eventually got divorced. It 
might be a wise legal move, but 
it sure isn't romantic.” 
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ne year ago, the U.S. automobile 
industry was like a car lurching on 
flat tires. Detroit was emerging 
from the third year of a depression that 
slashed auto sales to their lowest level in 
two decades and cost car manufacturers 
$5.5 billion in losses during 1980 and 1981. 
But the Big Three automakers have re- 
bounded so strongly that they are now 
within reach of record profits. General 
Motors, Ford Motor and Chrysler together 
earned $2.9 billion in the first half of 1983, 
and analysts estimate that their combined 
income could reach $6.6 billion for the en- 
tire year. Says Louis Lataif, vice president 
and general manager of the Ford division 
of Ford Motors: “I have a feeling that the 
next year or two will be extraordinarily 
good years for the car business.” 
Nevertheless, as the early 1984 models 
continued to roll onto dealers’ lots last week, 
Detroit was still not comfortably in high 
gear. One big reason: U.S. automakers have 





yet to show that they can compete effective- 
ly against attractively priced, high-quality 
imports. Japanese cars, in particular, cost 
on average about $2,000 less to build than 
American autos and now claim 21.5% of 
the U.S. market, against 6.6% in 1973. Only 
so-called voluntary restraints have kept 
leading Japanese firms like Nissan and 


| Toyota from capturing a far larger share of 


the American business. 


Last month the Japanese hinted that 


they may be willing to curb car exports to 
| the US. for a fourth consecutive year, To- 
kyo, however, will probably seek to raise 
the ceiling to some 2 million cars, up from 
the current level of 1.76 million. The two 
countries are expected to reach agree- 
ment before President Reagan visits To- 
kyo in November. 

U.S. automakers, meanwhile, remain 
| financially weak despite their recent prof- 
it surge. The huge losses of recent years, 
plus heavy spending to bring out new 
products, have left the Big Three with to- 
tal debts of $9.5 billion. That is nearly 
double the amount of the borrowing on 
their books in 1978. Says Michael Driggs, 
deputy assistant secretary for auto-indus- 
| try affairs in the Department of Com- 
merce: “One cannot get well overnight. 
The industry needs several years of high 
profits to restore its financial condition.” 

Detroit has climbed to lofty earnings 
largely by cutting its costs. U.S. auto- 





| industry employment fell from 1.5 million | 


workers in 1979 to 1.1 million at the end of 
last year. Fully half the positions lost dur- 
ing the prolonged slump may never be re- 
stored. To keep their jobs, the remaining 


workers gave up wage increases and made | 


additional concessions that saved the Big 
| Three an estimated $3 billion. 

Even as Detroit was closing plants and 

laying off workers, it was investing heavily 


Detroit’s Fragile Comeback 


Automakers ring up near record profits, but imports still gnaw at them 


oO 


biles has recently been outstripping the sup- 





Three have spent $42.8 billion to retool as- 
sembly lines and boost productivity 
through improvements ranging from com- 
puterized design equipment to the installa- 
tion of 3,175 robots. Such steps, combined 
with lower wage bills, have enabled the 
firms to increase quality while making 
money on less than spectacular sales. De- 
troit can now break even by selling some 
8.2 million cars and trucks a year, for ex- 
ample, compared with more than 11 mil- 
lion three years ago. 

The automakers’ new efficiency is 
strikingly apparent. They have been piling 
up profits on sales that are currently run- 
ning at an annual rate of only about 6.8 
million cars and 2.6 million trucks. That 
volume would make 1983 the fourth most 
sluggish year for autos since 1961 (the 
slowest pace: 5.7 million cars in 1982). | 
This year’s results are likely to be only 
some 4.6% better than the depressed level 
of 1980, when Detroit sold 6.5 million cars 
and lost a total of $4.2 billion. Last week 
domestic manufacturers said they sold 
cars at an annual rate of 6.7 million units 
during the first ten days of October, up 
45% from the feeble year-ago pace. 


educed energy prices have also 
been a boon to US. automakers. 
Without continued pressure to 
hold down gasoline costs, Americans have 
been resuming their love affair with big 
cars. Sales of option-loaded large and lux- | 
ury autos jumped 26%, to 1.79 million ve- | 
hicles, in the 1983 model year that ended | 
last month. Mid-size autos like the Chrys- 
ler Le Baron and Pontiac Phoenix were up 
20%. Such results delight Detroit, because 
full- and mid-size cars are the most profit- 
able. Meanwhile, sales of U.S.-made small 
cars totaled 3.23 million during the recent 
model year, up just 4%. 
The demand for American automo- 


ply. “I just wish we had more cars right 
now,” says Frank Galeana, owner of Van 
Dyke Dodge in Warren, Mich. “As soon as 
we get the product in we're able to sell it.” 
Shortages began cropping up last summer 
after Detroit underestimated the number of 
cars that dealers would need during the pro- 
duction break between model-years. The 
industry plans to assemble 1.98 million cars | 
from October through December, up nearly 
40% from a year ago and the highest fourth- 
quarter total since 1978. 

Detroit is responding to the chal- 
lenge from abroad by turning out flashy | 
sports cars, creating sleek designs and 





in new technology. Since 1980 the Big | producing souped-up, high-performance 
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Comparison shopping: crowds inspecting the offerings of U.S. car companies at the Texas State Fair in Dallas 





engines. Among the current offerings: 


| General Motors (1982 sales: $60 bil- 
lion). The largest automaker currently has 
43.7% of the U.S. market. GM brought out 
its completely redesigned Corvette (sug- 
gested retail price: $23,835). “It can com- 
pete with anything in the world,” boasts 
Robert Lund, GM vice president for sales 
and marketing. This month the company 
introduced its two-seater, the mid-en- 
gine Pontiac Fiero ($8,000-$11,000). 
Transmission problems have delayed 





Chrysler at a cost of $600 million, will sell 
for about $9,000, has room for seven pas- 
sengers and fits into a standard garage. 


American Motors (1982 sales: $2.9 bil- 
lion). The Southfield, Mich.-based com- 
pany, 46.4% owned by France’s Renault, 
has rolled to a 2.5% market share on the 
strength of its Alliance subcompact. That 
showing puts AMC vehicles ahead of 
those produced in the U.S. by once fash- 
ionable Volkswagen, which now accounts 


the arrival of GM's new full-size Cad- The look of the new: Pontiac's mid-engine Fiero 


illac de Ville and Buick Electra until 
early next year, 


Ford (1982 sales: $37 billion). De- 
troit’s No. 2 manufacturer hopes to | 
claim an 18% market share in 1984, | 
up from 16.8% in 1982. Ford, which 
held 22.8% of the domestic market 
as recently as 1978, unveiled a 
slimmed-down Continental Mark 
VII ($22,231) this month. The com- 
pany has been betting heavily on : 
its streamlined Ford Thunderbird 
($13,093) sports coupe, introduced J 
with its Mercury Cougar twin in Feb- } 
ruary, and on the compact Ford 
Tempo ($7,557)—Mercury Topaz line 
that arrived last May. Ford said 
Thunderbird accounted for 2.6% of 
all US. auto sales in September. The 
Tempo-Topaz entry recorded an 
88% sales gain in the third quarter, 
compared with the compact models 
Ford was selling a year ago 


Chrysler (1982 sales: $10 billion). 
The revived company has jumped 
from a 7.4% share of the market in 
1979 to 10.4% at present. This month 
it brought out its Chrysler Laser 
XE ($10,960)—Dodge Daytona sports 
cars, developed at a cost of $270 mil- 
lion to compete with classy imports 
like the Toyota Supra and the Mazda 
RX-7. Early next year the company 
will begin full production of the 
| first U.S.-made minivan. The front- 
wheel-drive vehicle, developed by 
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AMC's Cherokee Chief Jeep 
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for just 1.3% of domestic demand for 
American-made cars. AMC, counting on 
a resurgence of demand for four-wheel- 
drive vehicles, has invested $250 million 
in a new line of Jeeps that are smaller 
than previous models. 

The Japanese, meanwhile, have virtu- | 
ally pushed low-priced European imports 
out of the U.S. market. Italy’s Fiat stopped 
selling here earlier this year, and Renault 
will no longer offer its Le Car in America. 
Although Volkswagen still makes Rabbits 
at its plant in Westmoreland, Pa., it 
imports only pricier models like the 
Jetta, Sirocco and Quantum. 

Inexpensive autos, in fact, could 
become an exclusive franchise of 
Japanese manufacturers. The aver- 
age price of a U.S.-made car is ex- 
pected to exceed $11,000 in the cur- 
rent model-year, an increase of 143% 
over the $4,523 cost in 1974. “You 
can see a lot of list prices starting at 
$7,500,” says Ben Bidwell, executive 
vice president of Chrysler. “But by 
the time you build them the way the 
average person wants them—with 
AM/FM stereo, power steering, 
power brakes, automatic transmis- 
sion and air conditioning—it’s pretty 
hard to keep them below $10,000.” 

General Motors, for one, is now 
trying to join the Japanese. GM is 
awaiting a federal ruling, expected 
later this month, on whether it will be 
allowed to produce a new front- 
wheel-drive subcompact with Toyota 
in California. The controversial $300 
million joint venture is strongly op- 
posed by Ford and Chrysler. Under 
the proposed arrangement, the part- 
ners would build some 200,000 small 
cars a year. Such ventures point up 
the continued weakness of U‘S. car- 
makers. Although Detroit has re- 
bounded impressively, the industry’s 
inability to compete in the small-car | 
market without Japanese aid sug- 
gests that it is still not up to cruising 
speed. —BSy John Greenwald. Reported 
by Barbara B. Dolan and Paul A. Witteman/ 
Detroit 
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Burying Mother 


_ Oil woes break a Texas bank 
ts borrowers fondly regarded the 93- 
year-old institution as Mother Midland, 

in tribute to its practice of sometimes ex- 

tending credit on faith alone. It was 
known for “handshake” loans on long- 
shot oil and gas ventures. Says Texas 

Governor Mark White: “Midland helped 

a lot of people to make a lot of money.” So 

last week when the troubled First Nation- 

al Bank of Midland was about to collapse 
| under the burden of energy loans gone 

sour, the community staged a pep rally to 
| stem a run on its deposits. About a thou- 
sand citizens gathered in 

Midland’s Civic Center, 

many of them wearing lapel 

stickers that proclaimed I'M 

CONFIDENT. Oilman John 
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“Mother Midland”; inset, President Wageman 
An eleventh-hour pep rally was not enough. 


Redfern Jr. told the crowd, “I hope you'll 
rake around, find some dough and put it 
in the bank tomorrow.” 

But First National's condition was too 
dire to be helped by such local remedies, 
even in a city known for its large popula- 
tion of oil multimillionaires. The next day, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. an- 
nounced that the institution would proba- 
bly have to be written off as a failure and 
merged with a healthier bank to keep the 
FDIC’s losses to a minimum. The agency 
loaned First National $100 million to keep 
it alive while merger bids were sought. It 
was one of the largest FDIC loans ever 
made to a distressed bank. 

By week’s end the Government an- 
nounced that the high bidder was Dallas’ 
Republic Bank (deposits: $11.9 billion). 
Republic assumed the bank's estimated 
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76,400 accounts and planned to reopen its 
doors this week; the FDIC will collect First 
National's bad loans. The passing of the 
institution into the hands of out-of- 
towners left some Midland residents 
gloomy. Said Mayor Thane Akins: “I feel 
like hanging a black wreath on my door.” 
The merger was one of the largest com- 
mercial bank failures in US. history, 
based on the institution’s deposits of $622 
million. The biggest bank to go under was 
New York City’s Franklin National, in 
1974 (deposits: $1.4 billion). 

First National, which sits in the heart 
of the West Texas oil patch, made a fate- 
ful decision in early 1980 to tap the energy 
boom for all it was worth. The bank’s 
management solicited big deposits from 
Wall Street investors and concentrat- 
ed its loans in drilling and explora- 
tion ventures. By the end of 1981, 
First National had doubled its assets. 
But complications began to develop 
early in 1982, when oil prices started 
falling and energy companies slowed 
down their loan payments. 

In September 1982, rumors of 
First National's shakiness started a 
yearlong drain on the bank in which 
customers, including many with 
large accounts from out of state, 
withdrew more than half of the bank's 
$1.4 billion in deposits. First National re- 
sponded by tightening its loan policy, sell- 
ing its headquarters for $75 million, and 
in July hiring a new president, Thomas 
Wageman, formerly president of Chica- 


go's LaSalle National Bank. Its directors, 


who include some of Texas’ wealthiest oil- 
men, pledged to pump in some $40 mil- 
lion. But First National had drilled itself 
too deep a hole. Its percentage of nonpay- 
ing loans (about 25% of assets) is the high- 


est of any large bank in the U.S. By the 
time the FDIC stepped in last week, the 
Federal Reserve had already extended 
$664 million in emergency loans. 


The oil-rush hangover has become a 


painfully familiar syndrome among Tex- 
as institutions. Earlier this month Dallas’ 
InterFirst, the biggest bank-holding com- 
pany in the state, reported a third-quarter 
deficit of $194 million, the largest quar- 
terly banking loss in US. history. The 
same week, Houston’s First City Ban- 
corp. said it expects a profit drop of 
about 85%, to $5 million. The worst ener- 
gy bust so far was the July 1982 failure of 
Oklahoma City’s Penn Square (deposits: 
$390 million). 


The number of failed U.S. banks this 


year already matches last year’s total of 
42, which was the worst since 1940. Last 
week Comptroller of the Currency C.T. 
Conover predicted that the toll will go 
beyond 50 before the end of the year. At 
a press conference, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker blamed the “resi- 
due of credit problems” from the reces- 
sion for the continuing failures. Indeed, 
the FDIC's list of troubled banks now to- 
tals 614, a 66% increase from the begin- 
ning of the year. a 













Sole Survivor 


Turner wins a cable war 


hen Satellite NewsChannels went 
on the air in June 1982, officials of 
the cable-TV service predicted they would 
soon put Ted Turner’s rival Cable News 
Network out of business. SNC’s corporate 
parents, ABC and Westinghouse, boasted 
greater news-gathering assets than CNN 
and deeper pockets to offset losses. The 
stock market agreed: after SNC was an- 
nounced, the over-the-counter price of a 
share of Turner Broadcasting System fell 
from $16 to $11.50 in two days. But last 
week David conquered Goliath with his 
checkbook. Turner bought xe.“s—ovowo 
out SNC for $25 million in 
order to shut it down on 
Oct. 27. Said his spokes- 
man Arthur Sando: “The 
resources that were used to 
fight the competition can 
now strengthen CNN.” 
Turner’s company will 
acquire almost none of 
SNC’s assets except the key 
one: 7.5 million subscriber 
households, most of which 
will be added to the 22.6 
million that receive CNN or the 5.3 million 
that get a sister cable service, CNN Head- 
line News. To some financial analysts, the 
price seemed steep. Many of SNC’s house- 
holds are already reached by one or both of 
Turner's services. Moreover, SNC had 
lost an estimated $60 million in 16 months, 
had failed to match CNN’s depth and 
variety, and might have folded within a 
year or two. 


The victor 


ut other analysts predicted that the 

two CNN services would soon attract 
more advertising and charge cable opera- 
tors a larger fee per subscriber. Said 
Bonnie Cook of a Nashville securities 
firm, Bradford & Co.: “Now Turner is the 
only game in town.” Cook predicts that 
Turner's news services could rebound 
from combined losses of $15 million this 
year to a 1984 profit of $2 million or more 
as a result of the SNC deal. 

SNC is the third network-linked cable 
service to collapse in little more than a 
year. The Entertainment Channel, which 
was financed in part by NBC’s parent cor- 
poration, RCA, failed to attract subscrib- 
ers. CBS Cable, a cultural channel, reached 
5 million households but, like SNC, did not 
attract enough advertisers. Chairman 
Daniel Ritchie of Westinghouse Broad- 
casting and Cable attributed SNC’s woes 
to aggressive competition. Since SNC’s 
debut, ABC, CBS and NBC have added a to- 
tal of 33 hours a week of late-night and ear- 
ly-morning news shows. Thus, says Ritch- 
ie, “the availability of commercial time in 
broadcast news about doubled.” His wry 
summation of SNC’s costly fling: “Our con- 
tribution has been to increase network 
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Auditing the Grand Acquisitor 


A $914 million tax suit sheds new light on the Newhouse empire 






































° American Deepa per publisher was The Family's Holdings 
more acquisitive, or more secretive 
about his business affairs, than Samuel Ir- 
ving Newhouse. By the time of his death 
in 1979, at the age of 84, Newhouse had Birmingham Muskegon, Mich, 
amassed a nationwide communications News Chronicle 
empire that included not only newspapers Huntsville, Ala. Saginaw, Mich. 
but magazines, radio and television sta- — — " sean 
tions, printing companies and delivery ro, PR. SOCASONS, ENES. 
services. His 31 daily newspapers had a | ore ee oe 
total readership of more than 3 million, Times-Picayune St. Louis 
making them the third largest U.S. chain and Globe-Democrat 
after Gannett and Knight-Ridder. But | States-Item Jersey City 
the value of those immense holdings re- | Springfield, Mass. Jersey Journal 
mained a well-kept family secret that out- — News, Newark 
r publican Star-Ledger 
siders could only guess at. Ann Arbor, Mich, Staten Island, NY 
Now, however, the Internal Revenue News Advance 
Service is shining a spotlight on the inner Bay City, Mich. Syracuse 
workings of the Newhouse empire. In Times Post-Standard 
what is by far the largest U.S. action of its Flint, Mich. Herald-American 
kind, the IRS is charging that Newhouse’s Journal Herald-Journal 
heirs and advisers grossly undervalued his et Fog aoe 
estate at the time of his death. Asa result, jachoon: Wik, Portland, Ore. 
says the IRS, the Newhouse family owes Citizen Patriot Oregonian 
the Government a staggering $914 mil- Kalamazoo, Mich, Harrisburg, Pa. 
| lion in taxes and penalties. That sum is Gazette Evening News, Patriot 
| more than 20% greater than the $750 mil- 
lion that the IRS collected from all estate 
tax cases in 1982. 
To buttress its case, the agency has 
placed in evidence voluminous docu- CABLE TV 
ments that spell out details of the family ae 
business never before made public. Metro Vision Inc. (80%) 
They indicate that the holdings New Channels Corp. 
acquired by Newhouse, the son of Vision Cable 






poor Jewish immigrants from East- 
ern Europe, have grown into Amer- 
ica’s biggest family-owned media con- 
glomerate. After two years spent inter- 
viewing Newhouse executives and study- 
ing financial records, IRS Appraiser 
Joseph Baniewicz put a value of $1.23 bil- 
lion on the estate at the time of the pub- 
lisher’s death. Sons Donald, 53, and Sam- 
uel I. Newhouse Jr., 55, who seem to have 
inherited their father’s workaholic habits 
and zeal for expansion, have since added 
enterprises like Random House and a 
string of cable-television companies, 
while selling off radio and TV stations. 
Such moves, together with the grow- 
| ing value of many Newhouse newspapers 
and magazines, have led some analysts to 
estimate that the family holdings may 
now be worth more than twice what they 
were in 1979, or some $3 billion. By com- 
parison, Hearst Newspapers, the next 
largest family-held concern, has an esti- 
mated total value of some $1.3 billion. 
The IRS evaluation of the Newhouse 
estate was wildly at odds with the family’s 
appraisal. That assessment, made by 
Chemical Bank and the Wall Street firm 


Modern Library 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., put the estate’s Vintage Books 
taxable value at $90.9 million and calcu- 


lated the taxes owed at $48.7 million. The 4 
IRS, on the other hand, said that accord- | L’Aquisition pending 


Communications Inc. 









Random House 









Alfred A. Knopf 


Ballantine Books 
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ing to its evaluation of the estate, the heirs 

owed taxes of $609 million. The Govern- 

ment added $305 million to that tab in the 
| form of fraud penalties for willful under- 
| valuation of Newhouse’s holdings. 
The gap between the IRS and the 
Newhouse appraisals stunned veteran es- 
tate planners. While assessments of prop- 
erties left at death are frequently dis- 
puted, experts could not recall a chasm | 
nearly as wide. “I have never seen such 
a large disparity,” said one leading ad- 
viser. The unusual battle centers on the 
value of just ten shares of common 
stock that Newhouse owned. Although 

tiny in number, they were the only 

shares that carried the right to vote for 
directors of Advance Publications, the 
company that ran the newspapers and 
magazines. Ownership of the stock thus 
gave Newhouse total control of the pub- 
lishing operations. 

In view of that control, the IRS as- 
signed each share a value of $42 million, 
for a total of $420 million. The Newhouse 
estate, however, declared that the shares 
were worth just $859,500 apiece, or $8.6 
million. The agency also held that 990 
shares of nonvoting common stock that 
Newhouse owned totaled $811.8 million 
in value, The 3,500 shares of preferred 
stock owned by other members of the 
Newhouse family, including his 
sons and his wife Mitzi, now 78, 
had little worth, according to the 
IRS. It contended that the $601 
million value that the Newhouse 
appraisers assigned to the preferred stock 
amounted to an effort to avoid taxes. 








he agency action, first brought last 

May, documented the highlights of 
Newhouse’s rise. He began by purchasing 
the Staten Island Advance while still in his 
20s, and then used the profits to acquire 
increasingly larger properties. Through- 
out his career, the IRS said, Newhouse 
shunned big dividends in order to pump 
corporate earnings into new acquisitions. 
His purchases of dailies like the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune and its sister, the 
States-Item (for $42 million in 1962), set 
records for the amount spent on newspa- 
pers. In 1976, Newhouse outbid Times 
Mirror for the Booth Newspapers of 
Michigan, whose holdings included the 
Sunday magazine supplement Parade. 
The purchase price of $304.5 million re- 
mains the highest ever paid in a US. 
newspaper transaction. 

The IRS estate action arose largely be- 
cause of the family-owned nature of the 
Newhouse enterprises. The value of the 
shares of such closely held companies is 
determined by appraisals rather than by 
public trading, and is therefore open to 
dispute. The price of stock that is bought 
and sold on exchanges, on the other hand, 
is established each day by the market. 
The shares of most major newspaper 





=| 


firms are now publicly traded. 
Surprisingly, Newhouse hung on to 
his common shares. Owners of family- | 
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It’s not a car. 
The 1984 GTI $8,350 @ It’s a Volkswagen. 





























Newhouse with Samuel and Donald (1976) 


held businesses frequently transfer their 
common stock to heirs to minimize estate 
taxes. But Newhouse apparently preferred 
to keep the wealth the common stock rep- 
resented, together with control of his oper- 
ations, until the time of his death. Such de- 
sire for dominance was typical of the 
diminutive (5-ft. 3-in.) Newhouse, who ran 
his empire without a headquarters, as if it 
were a family store. He once told an inter- 
viewer that he had neither a desk nor files. 
And while Newhouse allowed his papers 
editorial freedom, he made virtually all key 
corporate decisions himself. 

The IRS brought its suit shortly before 
the expiration of the three-year period in 
which the agency can challenge an estate 
filing. Charles Sabin, a Newhouse attor- 
ney who had been negotiating with the 
agency, termed the fraud charge “shock- 
ing and uncalled for’ and “an obvious, 


| crude tactic to force a settlement, on pat- 


ently unfair terms, by intimidation.” 

The estate tried unsuccessfully to keep 
records of the case from public view. Law- 
yers argued in court documents that New- 
house's companies were often able to outbid 
rivals for newspapers because competitors 
did not know how much the Newhouse 
firms could spend. “Obviously, the edge 
that they have over their competitors in the 
acquisition of additional companies would 
be lost if their financial information were 
made public,” insisted the attorneys. 

Sources familiar with estate taxes say 
the Newhouse case is likely to drag on for 
years. Some past large actions have been 
settled when an estate agreed to pay half 
of the taxes demanded. That would still 
be a vast sum in the Newhouse case, but 
one that the family may be able to afford 
without selling any properties. The value 
of the Newhouse holdings is so large, ex- 
perts say, that the heirs might be able to 
meet the taxman’s demands out of their 
corporate earnings. —y John Greenwald. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Lite Bite 
A new chain counts calories 
E very day some 40 million Americans, 
stricken by such cravings as the Big 
Mac attack and the Whopper whim, hap- 
pily surrender to the artery-clogging, 
waist-expanding pleasures of fast food. 
But for diet-conscious consumers in par- 


ticular, a megaburger binge provokes guilt 
feelings. Reason: the grab-a-bite meal of a 








quarter-pound cheeseburger, French fries 
and 16-0z. cola typically con- 
tains 1,070 calories. Since an av- 
erage 170-lb. officeworker must 
consume fewer than 2,900 calo- 
ries a day in order to lose weight, 
a trip to the burger stand does 
not leave much room for break- 
fast and dinner. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Business- 
man Doug Sheley, 36, saw op- | 
portunity in the gap between fit- 
ness and fast food in 1978, when 
he owned 18 Wendy’s restaurants and a 
share in a health club. Recalls Sheley: 
“Every time I walked into the club, some- 
body would say, ‘How many calories in 
your Frosty, Doug?’ Sheley, a former 
small-college football player who had be- 
gun to put on some extra padding, decid- 
ed that America needed a kind of 
McHealth food. Three years later, he 
opened the first D'Lites restaurant, his 
prototype for a chain serving familiar 
road food with reduced calories. Now he 
has begun to franchise the idea, aiming to 
bring a less fattening burger to towns all | 
over the U.S. 

The first three D’Lites restaurants, all 
in Atlanta, are averaging annual sales of 
more than $1 million each, compared 
with about $850,000 for the standard U.S. 
chain eatery. Their initial success has 
prompted 2,000 applications to build 
D'Lites stores. Since April, Sheley has 
sold 500 of the franchises for from $15,000 
and $25,000 each in such cities as Chica- 









| go, Kansas City and Miami; the first out- 


let opens this week in Charlotte, N.C. Be- 


cause Sheley wants to keep a close watch | 


on the chain’s growth, the number of 
D'Lites allowed to start up in the next 
year will be held to about 50. 

Sheley’s menu displays some inge- 
nious slimming down. A typical meal of a 
vegetarian pita-bread sandwich ($1.49), 
baked potato (99¢) and sugar-free soft 
drink (55¢) contains 431 calories. Even 
the cheeseburgers are lightweights, com- 
prising a bun with 25% fewer calories, 
low-fat hamburger patties and diet 
cheese. Other offerings include salads 
(with low-cal dressing), soup, frozen yo- 
gurt, cheese-covered potato skins, and 
light beer. The company’s slogan con- 


| sciously echoes the advertising for Miller 


Lite: “More of a good thing. And less.” 
Other chains, including Burger King | 





and Arby's, have already begun appealing 








to fitness buffs by supplementing their 
beefy menus with salad bars and chicken 


| sandwiches. But Sheley thinks D’Lites 


will be different because he designed ev- 
erything with lightness in mind. His shops 
give an impression of upscale airiness, | 
with their blond-wood exteriors and glass | 
skylights. The interiors suggest a green- 
house, complete with hanging plants, 
brass fixtures and etched-glass partitions. 
Says Sheley: “I wanted to be the first 
chain to offer a full-range menu in a place 
that doesn’t look plastic.” 

Sheley chose Atlanta for his prototype | 
restaurant because the city contains 


cnimes—siacestas @ heavy concentration of his 


prime customers: 30-to-40-year- 
old junior executives who play 
sports like racquet ball and who 
earn more than $25,000. Says | 
Sheley: “If we had come out of 
' California, the entire nation 











Dining at D’Lites; inset, Founder Sheley 





Closing a gap between fitness and ‘fast food. 


would have thought of us as a nuts-and- 
berries company.” 

Since Sheley wanted to avoid flaky- 
sounding food, he had to shape up the 
standard fast fare. For example, he gave 
$7,500 to the University of Tennessee to 
develop a lower-calorie, high-fiber bun. 
After spending $800,000 in research and 
other start-up costs, he flipped his first 
burger at D'Lites in December 1981. 

Now chairman of the company, Shel- 
ey hopes to make D'Lites a big part of the 
$32 billion fast-food business, an industry 
that is growing by nearly 11% annually 
He picked up $2.3 million worth of fi- 
nancing in February by selling 32% of his 
company to a group of five venture-capi- 
tal companies. He hopes to expand the 
chain to 1,000 restaurants in ten years. At 
that pace, D'Lites could become a formi- 
dable enough competitor to give even Mc- 
Donald's a case of the shakes. a 
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he earnest voice on the telephone de- 

scribed the offer as a sure thing. By 
sending $8,784 to the U.S. Oil and Gas 
Corp. in Coral Gables, Fla., the customer 
would be guaranteed—in writing—to win 
a lease worth $25,000 for the oil and gas 
rights on a parcel of U.S. Government 
land. Between September 1982 and June 
1983, some 66,000 people drew down sav- 
ings and took out loans to send the com- 
pany money, 

According to the U.S. Attorney's of- 
fice in Miami, the customers were caught 
in an elaborate telephone trap designed to 
lure the greedy and the gullible. Of the 
66,000, only 60 people got leases, making 
the “sure thing” a one-in-a-thousand shot. 
John Aboudara, a San Francisco engi- 
neer, and his wife Susan were victims. 
Says Susan: “We have two young kids, 
and that money could have been spent 
much better than giving it to someone we 
didn’t know. It hurts to be dumb.” 

A grand jury has indicted 24 people 
connected with U.S. Oil and Gas, includ- 
ing Gurdon Wolfson, the company’s own- 
er and president, and Larry Waxman, its 
executive director, for fraud and conspir- 
acy. All pleaded not guilty; if convicted, 
they face possible fines of $10,000 and 
three years in prison. In addition, Federal 
District Judge William Hoeveler, acting 
on a Civil suit filed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, last week issued an injunc- 
tion to prevent U.S. Oil and Gas from 
continuing its fraudulent sales. He froze 
the company’s assets and in effect put it 
out of business. Said the judge: “The profit 
to the company was enormous, and the 
chance for reward to customers was al- 
most nonexistent.” 

Testimony by former employees of 
US. Oil and Gas provided a fascinating, 
behind-the-scenes glimpse of what law 
enforcement officials call a “boiler room” 
operation. Such telephone-sales scams are 
springing up in South Florida faster than 
authorities can shut them down. Testified 
James Bennett, a U.S. Oil and Gas sales- 
man who quit because his conscience 
bothered him: “These were crass people. 
They'd sell their own mother. And if their 
mother was already sold, they'd go out 
and buy another mother and sell her at a 
profit.” 

The scheme revolved around the lot- 
teries that the U.S. Bureau of Land Man- 
agement holds every two months for oil 
and gas leases on about 1,200 tracts of 
Western land. This terrain is not the Gov- 
ernment’s most valuable property. Says 
Kathy Cooney, a Bureau of Land Man- 
agement official in Wyoming, where most 
of the federal land is located: “About 98% 
of this land has been leased before, and no 
oil or gas was found.” 

USS. Oil and Gas told customers that 
for $8,784 they could buy chances to get 
leases on 48 different parcels of land, 
competing against only six to eight people 




















Reach Out and Bilk Someone 


| Prosecutors say telephone oil-lease pitchmen swindled 66,000 





Witness Bennett quit after three sales 


per tract. None of those other six or eight, 
the telephone salesmen promised, would 
be clients of U.S. Oil and Gas. In reality, 
1,000 people or more were pitted against 
one another in the lotteries for most 
tracts, and in at least one case, two-thirds 
of the competitors were clients of U.S. Oil 
and Gas. Of each $8,784 investment that 
the company took in, $3,600 was used for 
Government filing fees, $1,600 was the 
salesman’s commission, and the remain- 
ing $3,584 went to US. Oil and Gas. 

The Bureau of Land Management an- 
nounced last week that it would suspend 
the lotteries for six weeks to correct 
abuses. Said Democratic Senator Dale 
Bumpers of Arkansas, who is sponsoring 
a bill to abolish the lottery system: “The 


moratorium is a move in the right direc- | 
tion, but it is not enough. The lottery sys- | 


tem lends itself to fraud.” 
Ironically, U.S. Oil and Gas was 
backed by the Better Business Bureau of 





Better Business Bureau's Harris was fired 
Fast talk from the “boiler-room capital.” 
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| even ballpoint pen rip-offs.” Yet the po- 


| “eliminate or alter” telltale information 
| indictment: “Harris suppressed a listing 
| of complaints and a history of numerous 


| was fired last week by the directors of the 


| rupt and try to nail down the sale. Sales- 


| the Rolls-Royce of our industry”’—would 





South Florida. But the U.S. Attorney’s of- | 
fice alleges that the endorsement was part 
of the scheme. Henry Harris, president of 
the South Florida B.B.B., was indicted for 
taking bribes from U.S. Oil and Gas to 


about the company in his files. Said the 


federal and state judicial ‘cease and desist 
orders.’ ” Harris, who pleaded not guilty, 


South Florida B.B.B. 

US. Oil and Gas operated out of a 
large dingy room on the second floor of a 
Coral Gables office building. Seated in 
two dozen Plexiglas cubicles, salesmen 
called people all over the U.S. and made 
their pitches from prepared scripts. If 
they were not persuasive enough, supervi- 
sors listening in on the calls would inter- 


men told customers that the company’s 
pool of trained geologists—‘‘considered 


select the land most likely to have oil and 
gas. In fact, the company spent only 
$1,052 a month for geological services. 
Mark Douglas, a former U.S. Oil and Gas 
employee, testified that he earned 
$500,000 in commissions by using several 
different sales ploys, one of which he | 
called the “Reagan pitch.” He told poten- 
tial customers that his company had con- 
tributed $1 million in cash to the Reagan 
Administration in return for the Govern- | 
ment’s rigging 10% of its lotteries for oil 
and gas leases. 


Foam Salesman Bennett described his 
colleagues as a “collection of sleaze 
bags—cigar chomping, foul smelling. 
They were physically so unattractive they 
had to work by telephone. No one would 
have even opened the door to them face to 
face.” Bennett recalled the first sale he | 
made: “It was a Kentucky family that was 
going to cash in its insurance to make the 
payment. We tried to stay away from the 
sophisticated Northeast. We were target- 
ing people who could never afford to re- 
cover the loss, and this family was just the 
type we wanted.” After he had made 
three sales, Bennett said, “something just 
clicked. I thought there must be a better 
way to make money than just to take it 
from people. So I called all three families 
back and told them not to send their mon- | 
ey.” He resigned the following day. 
Hundreds of similar operations still 
flourish in the Miami area, known for be- 
ing the “boiler-room capital of the world.” 
Says Norris Penland, a U.S. postal inspec- 
tor: “Besides the oil-lease scam, we have 
insurance, precious metals, banking and 





lice are understandably more concerned 
about Miami's high rate of murder, rob- 
bery and drug smuggling. Complains 
Robert Kalin of the Miami consumer pro- | 
tection office: “There is so much felonious | 
crime here that the authorities have no 
time to deal with many white-collar 
crimes.” —Sy Charles P. Alexander. Reported 
by Joseph McQuay /Miami 
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A Series of Replacements 





Juggling players deftly, Baltimore had a winning look 


D bepronrsr/ the best player in baseball 
is the leftfielder for the Baltimore Ori- 
oles. He was the best last year when he 
slugged 41 homers and knocked in 123 
runs, and he was the best this year when 
he had 35 home runs and 130 RBIs. The 
fact that he happens to be a composite of 
several different characters, for the most 
part Lefthanded Hitter John Lowenstein 
and Righthander Gary Roenicke, is a bit 
befuddling, but it begins to describe the 
80th World Series. 

The Orioles arrived at this glory in | 
place of the Chicago White Sox thanks 
largely to Roenicke, who batted .750 and 
hit an important home run in the Ameri- 
can League playoffs. For his reward, he 
was benched the first two Series games 
with Philadelphia and displaced by 
Lowenstein, who made a marvelous catch 
in Game 1, hit a mighty homer in Game 2, 
and was replaced by Roenicke in Game 3. 
“I don’t want to play the third game,” said 
Lowenstein sensibly. “Steve Carlton is 
pitching.” That is a typically reasonable 


stein, who never says, “I hit a home run.” 
rather, “I immobilized the outfielders,” 
and who regards personal records lightly. 
As he says, “All statistics will be rendered 
meaningless at the outset of World War 
Il.” 

This is not the attitude of the National 
League champion Philadelphia Phillies, 
veterans of slightly smaller wars. The 
Phillies likewise share positions but 
grudgingly. Centerfielder Garry Maddox 
hit the winning homer in Game | (2-1) | 
and said, “I honestly didn’t think I'd still | 





platooning role. I don’t want to be that 
kind of player next year.” Maddox 
watched from the bench as Baltimore 
won the second game, 4-1. 

When the venerable first baseman 
Pete Rose, 42, was shelved in Game 3 in 
favor of equally honorable and creaky 
Tony Perez, 41, Rose felt “hurt” and “em- 
barrassed.” In the 21st year of his beautiful 
career, Rose batted only .245 and was 
beaten out during the crunch of the race by 
recent Minor Leaguer Len Matuszek, who 
had been promoted too late to qualify for 
postseason play. Rose says, “I’m nothing if 


| not a team man. I didn’t have to move 


from second base to left field in 1967 to 
make room for Tommy Helms; I didn’t 
have to move from left to third base in 1975 
to make room for George Foster; I did 
have to move from third to first base in 
1979 to make room for me.” Back for 
Game 4, he cracked two singles. 


Plainly, although Rose is crouched just 


ten hits from 4,000, only 201 behind Ty 
Cobb, there is no room for him in Philadel- 
phia any more. One day next month, the 
Phillies must commit to another $1 million 
for Rose or sever him at $300,000. While 
management insists that no decision has 
been made, Rose simply does not believe 
that, and he is ready to shop himself 
around “to any team with a chance to win, 
because I don’t think I could play if there 
was no chance to win.” Or maybe it is time 
for him “to swim to Japan.” With Rose on 
the bench even for a day, it seemed odd to 
think that a World Series was going on, 
the composite classic where even the 
managers came in twos and threes. 


be here by now. I have not accepted this | Philadelphia General Manager Paul 


| or, except for his own calmer demeanor, 





Owens, 59, personally relieved Field Man- 
ager Pat Corrales in July, when the team 
was languishing in first place. Long before 
any potential Series opponent was thought 
of, Owens was praising former Oriole 
Manager Earl Weaver, who retired last 
year after 15 seasons. In particular, the 
“Pope” (the nickname for Owens left be- 
hind some years ago by an irreverent soul 
named Richie Allen) admired Weaver's 
ecumenical use of the entire roster of 25 
men. “If everybody feels they’re some- 
body,” Owens preaches, “you end up with 
a team on the bench as good as the one on 
the field,” and vice versa. 


ver the past 27 years, Baltimore has 

won more regular-season games than 
any other major league club. For the larg- 
est part, the credit has gone to Weaver, 
who was replaced by Joe Altobelli, an 
Oriole organization man from 1963 | 
through 1976. In a way Baltimore chose 
three men to follow Weaver. The first no- 
tion, picking between Weaver Coaches 
Cal Ripken Sr. and Ray Miller, would 
have been troublesome. Naming Ripken 
might have hastened the inevitable de- 
parture of the talented pitching coach 
Miller, and presenting Miller his opportu- | 
nity now could have alienated not only 
Ripken but also his son, the star shortstop. 
So selecting Altobelli was the only chance 
to have and hold all three. Altobelli has 
not intruded on the styles of the other two 


veered significantly from the methods of 
Weaver. “Earl taught us how to win,” the | 
Oriole players say. “Joe lets us win.” 
Righthanded Pitcher Mike Bod- 
dicker, 26, a student whom Weaver con- 
sidered unpromising, had Altobelli’s per- 
mission to win 16 games since graduating | 
to the big leagues in May. Then Boddicker 
struck out 14 White Sox batters in the 
playoffs to become a celebrity and next 
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won the second game of the World Series 
on a three-hitter. Not only a new pitcher, 
but a new pitch, was discovered. In the 
Oriole vernacular, a change-up is referred 
to as a “fish.” Since Boddicker’s singular 
pitch is part forkball too, it has been de- 
clared a “foshball,” a wiggly hybrid that 
dips down and in on righthanders. “It 
doesn’t really break,” Philadelphia Slug- 
ger, or Slumper, Mike Schmidt says woe- 
fully. “It just kind of dies.” 

Nobody last week could decide which 
was more delightful: that Boddicker came 
from an off-season job at a grain elevator 
in Norway, Iowa, or that he planned to re- 
turn to it. He calls it rewarding work, $4.50 
an hour. Had former Cy Young Award- 
Winning Pitchers Jim Palmer and Mike 
Flanagan not broken down early on, Bod- 
dicker would not have been called. He is 
the precise stuff of a World Series dream 

On the eve of his 38th birthday last 
week, Palmer won the Series’ third game 
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| Gut he was up and ciliates in Game 3, sending Ayala sliding home with the winning run 
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coming-of-winter day 


(3-2) in relief of Flanagan, as the Phillies’ 
300-game-winner Steve Carlton had the 
unusual experience of being caught from 
behind. Palmer, for most of this year a 
“nonperson,” his own phrase, is contem- 
plating a change of address himself after 
19 seasons. Unlike Rose, though, Palmer 
has been in unfailingly fine humor. “I 
thought we had an illegal mound in Balti- 
more, but that [Veterans Stadium] mound 
must be 25 inches high. I almost fell over 
on the first pitch. No wonder Carlton is as 
good as he is.” The two unspectacular in- 
nings Palmer pitched (“that was throwing, 
not pitching”) fell just right for him to 
gather his first World Series victory in 
twelve years. 

Beaned on the bill of his batting hel- 
met by a frightening pitch in Game 2, Bal- 
timore Rightfielder Dan Ford homered in 
the sixth inning of the third game and fig- 
ured in the winning run when Shortstop 
Ivan DeJesus erred on a quick Ford 
bouncer that scored Benny Ayala. It was 
not unpleasant seeing Ford get up to do 
these wonderful things, just as, for at least 
a while, Joe Morgan was a joyous sight. “I 
have never been this close to going away,” | 
he says quietly, but the proud manner in 
which he adds, “I can still hit the fastest 
pitches in our league,” suggests he will not 
quit at 40 at that. If his batting average 
was .230 for the season, a burst of Mor- 
gan’s old self in the closing month filled 
his ego to at least an inch above the brim 
“I'm the best 5-ft. 8-in. baseball player in 
history,” he says. “You ain’t five-eight,” 
says Rose 

If the Phillies decide this winter that 
22-year-old Juan Samuel is ready to play 
second base every day, Morgan may trav- 
el on. He has packed quite often in the 
past four years but frequently takes the 
pennant with him. “I go from Cincinnati 
to Houston, and Houston finishes ahead 
of Cincinnati. I go from Houston to San 
Francisco, and San Francisco finishes 
ahead of Houston. I go from San Francis- 
co to Philadelphia, and Philadelphia fin- 
ishes ahead of San Francisco.” 

When he homered in Games | and 3, 


| Morgan was exuberant. But after the Phil- 


lies slipped behind, two games to one, he 
was angry. “We got ahead and then sat 
back, and waited and waited, and got | 
beat,” Morgan said. “That’s the way you | 
get beat. The Orioles didn’t get here by 
quitting, and we didn’t either.’ Baltimore 
won the fifth game too, 5-4, again with 
scant help from its finest player, Eddie 
Murray. He and Mike Schmidt wore the 
same frown. (All statistics will be 
rendered meaningless at the outset of 
World War III.) The Orioles had unloaded 
their supply of pinch hitters all at once. (If 
everybody feels they're somebody, you end 
up with a team on the bench as good as the 
one on the field.) 

Morgan made the last out, a gentle 
Streamer to second base. Baltimore was 
within one game of the championship. Of 
Perez and Morgan and Rose, Phillies 
Coach Dave Bristol had said, “Their leaves 
don’t fall off in the autumn,” but it was a 
—By Tom Callahan 
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Volcanoes Never Really Die 


Mount St. Helens may have signaled a new wave of eruptions 

























hen Mount St. Helens exploded 

with cataclysmic fury in 1980, | 
many Americans regarded it as an isolat- 
ed example of nature on the rampage. Ge- 
ologists, however, have long known that 
the restless mountain was only one of 
many dormant volcanoes in the Ameri- 
can West. Although some have not stirred 
in tens of thousands of years, there is no 
assurance that one or more will not erupt 
again, perhaps in the near future. As sci- 
entists say, “There is no such thing as a 
dead volcano.” 

To assess when these sleeping giants | 
might violently reawaken, the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey (USGS) has been conducting 
a long-term study of volcanic hazards in 
the U.S. In an interim report, it has 
made public a list of 33 volcanic sites in 
the Western states, Alaska and Hawaii 
that could go off at almost any time. 
While the report carefully makes no 
predictions, it notes that some volcanol- 
ogists fear that the eruption of Mount St. 
Helens, as well as other recent signs of 
seismic unrest in the U.S., may hint at the 
onset of a period of more intense volcanic 
activity for Americans. 

The initial indication of such terres- 
trial turmoil came in 1975, when Mount 
Baker, a 10,750-ft. volcanic peak in north- 
western Washington, began to puff and 
fume. Vented steam has continued to melt 
ice around the summit crater of the moun- 
tain, which is only 90 miles from Seattle. 
The Geological Survey says that rising 
magma in the mountain’s cone may be 
stoking Mount Baker's internal fires. 
Magma is hot, melted rock from deep 
within the earth that fuels volcanoes and 
becomes visible as lava when it breaks 
through the crust. 

The rise of magma is often accompa- 
nied by swarms of small local earthquakes. 
Such tremors, which enable scientists to 
estimate how close to the surface the mag- 
ma may be, have been felt at Mount Hood 
in neighboring Oregon and at Mount 
Shasta in Northern California as well as 
Mount St. Helens. In addition, the UsGs | 
study notes that since 1982 earthquakes | 
have shaken California’s Coso Range, a 
volcanic region west of Death Valley; Yel- 
lowstone National Park, which is famed 
for its hot springs and geysers, notably 
Old Faithful; and Mammoth Lakes, a 
popular California ski resort near the Ne- | 
vada border. 

The Mammoth Lakes activity is espe- 
cially worrisome to the scientists, to say 
nothing of local residents, who saw a se- 
vere drop in tourism immediately after the 
USGS put the area on its volcano-hazard 
list last year. The study notes that during 
the past 1,500 years, the Mammoth Lakes 
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| area has been second only to Mount St. 
Helens in volcanic activity, on the average 
erupting every two or three centuries along 
a 15-mile chain of lava domes and old 
vents. The most recent major eruption 
took place about 250 years ago, when the 


| area was showered with flaming ash that 
was, in one scientist’s words, “hot enough 
to incinerate entire forests.” Moreover, the 
resort has been repeatedly shaken in the 
past few years by minor earthquakes, in- 
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Mount St. Helens during its 1980 outburst 
Danger signs in the puffing and fuming. 








| mountain with every sort of instrument, 


— 4 


the Richter scale, a moderately powerful 
jolt capable of cracking walls, knocking 
dishes off shelves and causing other minor 
damage. Scientists have measured at least 
a 13-in. swelling of the ground near Mam- 
moth Lakes in the past two years, and 
found that one new hot spring has formed 
and three other long-dormant hot springs 
have become resurgent. All this is inter- 
preted as an indication that magma under 
the region is gradually working its way to 
the surface. 

Some volcanologists caution that far 
too little is known about volcano behavior 
to make any firm forecasts about immi- 
nence of eruptions. In their view, what 
seems like multiplying danger signs may, 
in fact, be a byproduct of the recently in- 
tensified monitoring of the earth. Other 
scientists, however, are sure that the sig- 
nals are both new and significant. More- 
over, because of their recent experience 
with Mount St. Helens, these volcano 
watchers have become more optimistic 
about their ability to make reasonably ac- 
curate short-term predictions about the 
likelihood of an outburst. 
c= that May morning three years 

ago when the Washington peak blew 
its top, experts have been probing the 


including seismometers planted within 
the crater that was formed by the big 
blast. Every time the volcano twitches, 
the rumblings are recorded and sent by 
radio to the University of Washington at 
Seattle. Mount St. Helens has cooperated 
by continuing to shake, vent gases and de- | 
bris and emit lava flows. So thoroughly 
have the scientists analyzed the interplay 
of these events that they can now see rec- 
ognizable patterns in the volcano’s behav- 
ior. Some disturbances have served as ear- | 
ly warning signs, and over the past three 
years the scientists have been able to pre- 
dict 13 minor Mount St. Helens eruptions. 
The last seven, starting in April 1982, 
were announced up to three weeks before 
the actual occurrence. Equally important, 
none of the predictions were false alarms. 
With understandable pride, the research- 
ers announced last month in Science: 
“Such repeated accuracy is uncommon if 
not unparalleled in volcanology.” 

That predictive capability may be 
tested in the future. As the USGS study on 
volcanic risks points out, the violence that 
has racked the US. in the past is likely to 
happen again. This time, however, the 
consequences could be far more serious. 
Mammoth Lakes and many of the West's 





| other volcano zones are now the hub of 


busy recreation centers, many of whose 
residents are only vaguely aware of the 
peril that may be building in the ground 
beneath them. It will be up to the scien- 
tists to give them accurate forewarnings of 
the danger. — By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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for your business. 


Talk to the people with the wina- 
mill—Millers Mutual insurance. 
Our symbolic windmill stands for 
avery real record—over 100 years 
of reliability and service to busi- 
ness owners. Millers means pro- 
gressive ideas for new and better 


kinds of business insurance cover- 
age, too. No wonder we're serving 
thousands of businesses which de- 
mand the most from every insur- 
ance dollar they spend. Ask us 
what our specialized programs can 
do for your business. 


Look for us in the Yellow Pages. 
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Buy a Bryant Formula gas 
furnace and we'll reimburse 
you for your highest monthly 
gas bill. 

Now, it may sound like we're going 
to extremes, but think about it. If 
we weren't absolutely sure the 
Formula will help you use less gas, 
we wouldn't make this offer 

And the Formula isn’t one of 
those high-priced high efficiency 
furnaces. It costs less than other 
high efficiency furnaces right off 
the bat to buy and install. 

So you save now. Save later And 
save on a whole month's worth of 
gas the first year Proving, once 
again, that it really does pay to call ® 
your Bryant dealer FOR THE PARTICIPATING DEALER NEAREST YOU CALL 


Offer expires January 31, 1984. Call a 1-800-|} iO I- SAI | 3 
participating dealer for details | 











Itreallydoes pay to call your Bryant Dealer. 










Once in awhile 
we even impress ourselves. 
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Nicklaus, and swim- 
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Hotels in the world will | ming ina free-form 
be opening in early swimming pool with a 
1984: Hyatt Regency grotto bar and a very 
Orlando at Grand special restaurant, 
Cypress Resort. Hemingway’s, perched 
Soon you'll be sail- my on arock formation 

ing on the man-made »} nght in the middle. 
lake, jogging on the Close to the airport 

| tranquil paths of a and right next to 
nature preserve, and EPCOT Center and 
hitting the ball in the Walt Disney World, 

recreation area which we've created our own 
includes handball, magnificent fantasy. 
racquetball and tennis Come share it with us. 
courts. For reservations 

| You'll be playing 18 call your travel planner 
holes of golf on a course or 800 228 9000. 
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Children’ s chairs, fabrics and a toilet show ia new materials and modern poses mera can n determine the shape and pattern of today’s good design 


Design 


Forms That Follow Function 


Proof that everyday objects can be simple and elegant 


o enter the wonderful world of good 
design now on display at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, you pass fluttery ro- 
coco plaster nymphs in the ornate beaux- 
arts classic entrance hall. The abrupt 
aesthetic change is like jumping from a 
sauna into a cool swimming pool. Titled 
“Design Since 1945,” the exhibition 
(through Jan. 8) presents a world based on 
the primacy of function, which beautiful 
form is supposed to follow automatically, 
It often does. Modern style is the only au- 
thentic one of our time, and modernists 
and their friends therefore peremptorily 
equate modern with good. It often is not. 
With more than 400 objects of furni- 
| ture, household goods and small appli- 
ances by 285 artists from 18 countries, 
this is one of the most extensive and 
impressive retrospectives of the genre 
ever staged. The exhibition was con- 
ceived by Architect George Nelson, 75, 
to show the effect of design on daily life 
and the effect of changing technology 
on design. Nelson’s own contribution in- 
cludes his 1942 proposal to build down- 
town pedestrian malls and his 1944 in- 
vention of the storage wall that also 
serves as room divider. Nelson has cre- 
ated or inspired much of the modern 
Officescape. This show reflects his ele- 





Unbreakable, stackable Gehes and a picnic set 
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gant functional flair, a wealth of materi- 
al organized in a logical way that pulls 
the viewer through a sequence of open 
and narrow, straight and winding, busy 
and contemplative display areas 

The products of the new technol- 
ogies—from Raymond Loewy’s 1948 tele- 
vision set to Giorgetto Giugiaro’s 1981 
Logica electronic sewing machine—are 
concentrated by Curator Kathryn Hie- 
singer in a central space, a circle of dra- 
matic display columns that Nelson calls 
Stonehenge. Models of Explorer I and a 
1976 Satcom satellite hover above. Along 
the way to the shrine, like altars lining a 
processional, are huge blowup portraits of 
the most influential designers of the age 
There is Charles Eames, whose chairs, 
toys, films, buildings and exhibits, pro- 
duced with his wife and partner, Ray Kai- 
ser Eames, made good design American 
There is the Dane Arne Jacobsen, whose 
sleek furniture and tableware for a while 
convinced the world that all good design 
must be Danish. There are two Italians 
(Ettore Sottsass Jr. and Marco Zanuso) 


1951 chair of steel rods and plywood 





and a Finn (Tapio Wirkkala), reflecting 
the international, eclectic diversity of the 
decorative arts in our time 

Yet the exhibition presents a world 
born in illusion and doomed to confusion 
Modern design began with the notion that 
artists and craftsmen, rather than techni- 
cians, should shape products made by ma- 
chines, giving beautiful form to rational 
function, “liberating” the toiling masses 
from the “crime” of ornament and clutter 
By 1945, Bauhaus idealism was estab- 
lished in the U.S. Textile Designer Jack 
Lenor Larsen writes that the movement 
became “a cause, allied with the optimism 
of a world to be made over in the light of 
the Four Freedoms. The solution was so 
simple and clear—and naive.” 


onfusion set in when it turned out 

that the toiling masses did not care to 
be liberated from ornament and wanted 
no part of functionalism. Some people 
would sooner tattoo their own skin than 
go without decoration. Those interested 
in good design, says Sociologist Herbert J 
Gans, belong to “an upper-middle cul- 
ture, not quite highbrow and not quite 
middlebrow.” There aren’t enough of 
them to warrant mass production. Furni- 
ture/Today, the leading trade paper, 
reports that only 14% of the dining-room 
and bedroom sets sold in America in 1982 
were contemporary, as opposed to 45% 
that were Early American. The chairs 
that Mies van der Rohe intended for 
mass production and for the working class 





Italian-style Logica electronic sewing machine 
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are handmade for corporate executives 

New York City’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, which introduced and nurtured 
the movement in the US., tried in the 
1930s and again in the 1950s to win a 
wider audience for the cause. It present- 
ed several exhibitions, particularly of 
inexpensive objects, and held compe- 
titions. The famous molded-plywood 
chair by Eames and Eero Saarinen was 
a MOMA winner. Critic Russell Lynes 
called these efforts “grass-roots taste- 
making with a vengeance.” Edgar Kauf- 
mann Jr., director of MOMA’s design 
department, nevertheless persuaded sev- 
eral furniture manufacturers in the 1950s 
to go into production. No sale. Noted 
Kaufmann’s successor, Arthur Drexler 
“The people who were stopping this were 
the buyers.” 

It is their loss. The Philadelphia exhi- 
bition shows that the design of our time is 
often exciting and at times beautiful 
Modern art at its best is surely more var- 
ied and inventive than baroque, with its 
ubiquitous baby angels, or art nouveau, 
with its obsessive limpid vegetation 

Functionalism may have failed to 
conquer the mass market, and modern is 
surely the least popular style in the histo- 
ry of what curators call “the decorative 
arts.” But it has often brought classic 
beauty to mundane objects: Italian Archi- 
tect Gio Ponti’s toilet is an example. Art- 
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Silver-plate tea and coffee service 


ists have domesticated technology, like 
the electronic Logica sewing machine 
that Giorgetto Giugiaro logically styled 
They have given elegance to synthetic 
materials like plastic. Jean-Pierre Vi- 
trac’s disposable picnic dishes, Earl S 
Tupper’s cereal bowls and Massimo Vi- 
gnelli’s stacking dinnerware are indeed 
museum pieces 

New materials have given children’s 
chairs color, fun and sturdiness. The craft 
of weaving takes advantage of polypro- 
pylene, Mylar and machine production 
There is a marvelous collection of fabrics 
at the museum by such masters as Anni 
Albers and Jack Lenor Larsen. Design 





becomes art in Lino Sabattini’s silver- 
plate tea and coffee service and Ernest 
Race’s shaped steel-rod chair 

Creations like these are overwhelmed 
by junk because consumers are blinded 
by a mistaken notion of tradition, of 
what is proper. The products of new tech- 
nologies are therefore far better re- 
ceived than contemporary versions of 
furnishings and utensils that have al- 
ways been with us. It is hard to imagine 
an electronic calculator in Early Ameri- 
can style 

American indifference to good form 
and concept may be beginning to hurt 
America’s industry. In most corporations, 
designers are relegated to the status of 
what Critic Ralph Caplan has called “ex- 
otic menials.” The Japanese and some 
Europeans, in contrast, have shown that 
creative minds on the production team 
can help to produce a_ higher-quality 
product. Most foreign governments pro- 
mote design. Official Washington snubs 
it. The extensive State Department recep- 
tion rooms are anachronistically fur- 
nished in colonial style 

The Philadelphia show provides no 
answer to the question of why this ap- 
palling lack of faith in the art of our time 
prevails. But the exhibition does show 
that good modern design is still good 
Form still follows function. Or at least 
it should By Wolf Von Eckardt 


WE BELIEV 
TELEVISION SHOULD 


Join us for Season IX as the National 
Geographic Specials continue an 
unparalleled tradition of programming 
excellence on Public Television. Watch 
for four new Specials, beginning in 
January, as National Geoqraphic cameras 
explore Jane Goodall’s world of wild 
chimpanzees; the romance and adventure 
of railroads; the life and endeavors 
of Sir Edmund Hillary since conquering 
Mount Everest; and the heroic efforts 
to save a critically endangered 
species — whooping cranes. For exact 
times, check your local PBS listings 
The National Geoqraphic Specials ar 
produced by the National Geographic 
Society and WQED/Pittsburqh. And 

underwritten for the ninth 
consecutive 
year by Gulf Oil 
Corporation 
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The Nightmare Comes Home 





| ABC's movie The Day After stirs a storm of nuclear debate 


| eanuts, Or so says a desperate, de- 
spairing physician in The Day After. 
Even Hiroshima was peanuts compared 
with the irrevocable thermonuclear 
slaughter visited on Kansas City and its 
environs. Lawrence. Sedalia. Green 
Ridge. They have all been devastated. But 
this is not some horrible, local nuclear ac- 
cident. This is worldwide atomic 


plications have already been discussed, 
denounced and championed by propo- 
nents and opponents of the nuclear freeze. 
ABC executives are united and adamant 
about the apolitical nature of their 2-hr. 
5-min. presentation. “We never intended 
the film to be a political statement,” 
claims Brandon Stoddard, president of 


warfare. The missiles have been Robards as irradiated doctor searching for his home 


launched, the bombs have gone off. 
The global village has been nuked. 

No escape, no hope. And no hap- 
py endings either. Only the sugges- 
tion of a blighted tomorrow, full of 
radiation poisoning that desiccates 
survivors and deforms unborn chil- 
dren. Say this for The Day After: it 
has no patience for reassurance and 
makes no kind of political peace. It 
sets itself a relatively easy mark—to 
illustrate the ravages of nuclear 
war—but a punishingly high goal. It 
may be that no television film has 
ever had such ambition, or presump- 
tion, and just so no one misses the 
point, the network and the film mak- 
ers spell it out in grave white letters 
just before the final fade: “It is hoped 
that the images of this film will in- 
spire the nations of this earth, their 
people and leaders, to find the means 
to avert the fateful day.” 

The Day After will not be broad- 
cast until Nov. 20, but its political im- 
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ABC Motion Pictures and the initiator of 
the project. “The movie simply says that 
nuclear war is horrible. That is all it says. 
That is a very safe statement.” Adds the 
film’s director, Nicholas Meyer: “The Day 
After does not advocate disarmament, 
build-down, buildup, freeze. I didn’t want 
to alienate any viewers. The movie is like 
a giant public service announcement, like 
Smokey the Bear.” 

The movie has already started its fair 


| share of brush fires. Tape copies leaked 


into circulation and were being screened 
for freeze sympathizers as long ago as 
July. Congressman Edward Markey, 
, co-sponsor of a House freeze resolu- 
% tion, caught an early show and says, 
“It’s the most important television | 
program ever because it’s the most 
important issue ever. It’s the most 
honest account of nuclear war that 
has been done.” “It’s an awesome 
film,” adds Congressman Thomas J. 
Downey. For Janet Michaud, execu- 
| tive director of the Campaign 
Against Nuclear War, “ABC is per- 
forming an enormous public service. 
It’s giving the American people the 
ability to become part of the debate 
over the most important issue of 
our times.” For Roger Molander, 
founder of the nuclear-war-educa- 
tion group Ground Zero, The Day Af- 
ter is a conduit to confrontation. “To 
come to grips with the reality of nu- 
clear war, one has to go through a nu- 
clear passage, to confront a nuclear 
war in all its horror. This will provide 
a passage for 30, 40, 50 million 
Americans.” 
Television networks, which like 
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to hear numbers like that, neverthe- 
less give a collective corporate shud- 
der at the slightest hint of advocacy. 
“ABC’s responsibility is to the film it- 
self,” says Stoddard. “How it is per- 
ceived or used by other people is be- 
yond our control.” That may be, but 
the freeze supporters have made a 
strong head start. Leaked copies of 
The Day After are being shown at 
antinuke fund raisers, while the op- 
position has been effectively shut out. 
“This film has been used to generate 
interest and support, including finan- 
cial support, for our efforts,” Mi- 
chaud admits. 

Paul Dietrich, president of the 
conservative National Center for 
Legislative Research, wangled him- 
self an invitation toa private showing 
and calls the film “anything but non- 

| partisan.” Says John Fisher, presi- 
| dent of the American Security Coun- 
| cil: “Clearly someone associated with 
| the production has a significantly dif- 
| ferent perspective than we do, be- 
cause somehow the pirated version 
| hasn’t been exposed to people on our 
side of the issue. This movie says de- 
terrence has failed, and that’s a political 


statement.” 
Hive made the film their own, freeze 
advocates are now using it, in the 
words of Disarmament Activist Josh 
Baran, “to educate people. It is the best 
use of television I can think of.” Last 
April, Baran helped start an ad hoc orga- 
nization called The Day Before, which 
will work with 17 national antinuclear 
groups to set up seminars in more than 
100 cities around the country for two days 
following the film’s air date. Ground Zero 
will mail out 100,000 viewing guides. The 
Center for Defense Information is consid- 
ering producing a 60-sec. commercial, 
narrated by Paul Newman, offering “a 
nuclear war-prevention kit.” “I plan to 
send in for one of those kits,” writes Con- 
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servative Columnist William F. Buckley 
Jr., “and if Mr. Newman doesn’t send me 
an MX missile, I’m going to report him to 
the Postal Service people for fraud.” 

All this heat and dust have made ad- 
vertisers, already shy of buying time on 
such a dubiously commercial program as 
The Day After, almost paralyzed with re- 
luctance. By some accounts, the network 
has lined up four or five sponsors; by oth- 


| ers, it has sold only half the 25 available 


30-sec. commercial spots. “I couldn't con- 
firm half, but I know it’s a good portion,” 
comments Jeff Tolvin, ABC's director of 
business information, with gingerly care. 
The network is charging a hefty $135,000 
a spot—a price that could dip as show 
time approaches and empty air time 
looms—but the problem, according to 
Madison Avenue, is not monetary. “It 
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“Do you want singing and dancing and music in that kind of program environment?” 
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the wasteland that once was their farm 











=may be one of the most devastating 
pieces of film I've ever seen, TV or 
otherwise, but it is artistically unsuit- 
able to most of our clients,” says Joel 
Segal, senior vice president of broad- 
casting for Ted Bates Advertising. “It 
isn’t the issue of controversy; it’s 
more a matter of the commercials’ 
conflicting grossly with the content 
of the program.” Asks another agen- 
cy executive: “Do you want singing 
and dancing and music in that kind 
of program environment?” 

The scenario is not too elaborate 
or cynical for the byzantine world of 
show biz: sponsor recalcitrance trig- 
gers stress. Tapes are leaked, posi- 
tions taken, battle lines drawn, arti- 
cles written. No movie since CBS’s 
1980 Holocaust film Playing for Time 
has stirred such a dust devil of ideo- 

. logical p.r., but the stakes are even 
larger here. The Day After cost an op- 
ulent $7 million, and its promotion 
budget may ultimately equal that fig- 
ure. ABC, gambling that it will make 
up in ratings what it misses in ad dol- 
lars, schedules the film for sweeps 
week, when the three networks all go 
for broke in the ratings. The timing is per- 
fect: Nov. 20 is not only a Nielsen trifecta, 
it is less than two weeks before the Per- 
shing IIs are due to be installed in West 
Germany. More controversy, more pub- 
licity. Is the timing a reflection of political 
intent as well as business expediency? 
The network firmly denies it. The Nation- 
al Review editorializes that ABC is making 
“a $7 million contribution 
to the faltering campaign 
against the deployment of 
the Pershing II.” So The 
Day After \umbers in cart- 
ing more weight than 
Mother Courage. 

For all this, the film’s 
beginnings were astonish- 
ingly humble: Brandon 
Stoddard saw The China 
Syndrome and wondered 
what the home-front conse- 
quences of nuclear war 
would be. When Nicholas Meyer met Ja- 
son Robards on an airplane and offered 
him the lead role of a humanistic surgeon, 
Robards accepted with elegant simplicity 
“It beats signing petitions,” he said. Now 
that The Day After has been temporarily 
positioned right at the center of the nucle- 
ar debate, there is no more room for hu- 
mility or modesty. The finished film was 
premiered last week in Lawrence, Kans., 
where much of it had been made on loca- 
tion, and the townspeople were tearful 
and shaken. Stoddard reports he wept 
when he saw the first cut of the film and 
Says the present version “is the most im- 
portant thing I have ever done.” Director 
Meyer calls the movie “the most valuable 
thing I've ever done with my life.”” Mayor 
David Longhurst has invited Ronald 
Reagan and Yuri Andropov to Lawrence 
for a summit. Another Lawrence citizen, 
Bob Swan, member of the antinuke Let 
Lawrence Live organization, says he is 
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trying to link up his home town by televi- 
sion or telephone to Leningrad, so that 
Soviets and Americans can hash things 
out person to person. After the broadcast, 
ABC will put on a special 45-min. edition 
of Viewpoint, anchored by Ted Koppel. 
The show, intended as both a kind of 
emotional decompression chamber for 
viewers and a debating platform between 
friends and foes of the freeze, has an addi- 
| tional, and certainly not accidental, func- 
tion. It gives The Day After the weight of a 
major news event. 





N othing, however, can give it the sub- 

stance. Under all the furor, spontane- 
ous or manufactured, and the high urgen- 
cy, real or prefabricated just for the 
premiere, is the film, a frail vessel indeed 
to bear the fate of mankind. History and 
distance have not made Stanley Kubrick’s 
1964 film Dr. Strangelove any less great 
or—sadly—less relevant, but even a mov- 
ie as fine as that would have to struggle to 
Stay above the soft of ideological tide 
surging around The Day Afier. No one has 
yet made the case that Dr. Strangelove has 
been bested, although there are sugges- 
tions, even from Meyer, that it has been 
beaten out in the high earnestness sweep- 
stakes. Meyer concedes his movie “has a 
minimum of imagination” but thinks Dr. 
Strangelove is “distilled through comedy,” 
which presumably means that his own en- 
terprise, being so conspicuously short of 
humor, serves some loftier social purpose. 
This type of cultural con is a piece of undi- 
luted show-biz self-protection, and a good 

| thing too. Political immediacy is just 
about all The Day After has going for it. 
By any standards other than social, it is a 
terrible movie. 

| The film is so aimlessly anecdotal in 
its opening positions that there is little 
dramatic connection between the charac- 
ters. Reality is so quickly and cursorily 
observed that there seems nothing else to 


do but bting on the bombs. There are no | 


| people here, only targets, stick figures on 
a Midwestern landscape waiting to be 
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Antinuke activists in Lawrence, Kans., put their feelings 
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where their banners 
wasted. A kind of predictable character 
collage revolving erratically around the 
travails of Robards’ nicely realized sur- 
geon, the movie misses dramatic force be- 





4 | a. when the film is vaguest 











cause it has no center. It does, however, | 


have a centerpiece, a 4-min. sequence 
representing the atomization of Middle 
America and, by extension, much of the 
rest of the world. 

People turn where they stand into liv- 
ing X rays just before they disintegrate 
entirely. Fire storms swallow up towns. 
The images of destruction, mild for a 
theatrical movie and practically gentle by 
any factual measure, are still startling by 
American television standards, and they 
pack force. Once this montage of imme- 
diate death ends, however, The Day After 
has to get back to its characters, which is 
to say that it must run on empty. Nuclear 
annihilation may be the subject, but the 
film appears to have been the victim of an 
editorial chain-saw massacre. Whatever 
the executive reasons for reducing its 
three-hour running time to just over two 
may have been, considerations of dramat- 
ic coherence cannot have numbered high 
among them. The female lead (Jobeth 


Watching the film's premiere in Lawrence 








“Like a giant public service announcement.” 


| that end, finally, with a shocked anchor- 


Williams) dies off-screen, her passing 
noted in just a line or two of dialogue. 
Another major character, a farmer and 
family man (John Cullum), gets shot by 
squatters, and his widowed wife and 
orphaned children react only by turn- 
ing toward the sound of the gun. Charac- 
ters tumble in and out like cards in a 
dropped deck. 


it is often at its strongest. Impending 
nuclear war is announced in a series of 
bulletins on radio and television, casually 
broadcast and half-heard at first. The 
sound track carries snatches of references 
that accelerate to slightly longer descrip- 
tions of airport blockades and MiG-25s 
“invading West German airspace” and 


woman saying, “Three nuclear weapons 
in the low-kiloton range were airburst this 
morning over advancing Soviet troops.” 
There is only calamity after that. ABC’s 
determination to keep up appearances of 
political evenhandedness have helped the 
film makers conjure up what seems like a 
spookily accurate scenario for Armaged- 
don: the beginnings of worldwide disas- 
ter as a series of barely overheard frag- 
ments. This is global tragedy with no 
fixed responsibility. 

Screenwriter Edward Hume and the 
film makers were correct in choosing to 
avoid blaming either the U.S. or the 
U.S.S.R. for the initiation of catastrophe. 
This moral neutrality may be one reason 
the network is actually going to broadcast 
their film, advertisers or not, champions 
or not, critics or not. Less than 20 years 
ago, the BBC refused to show Peter Wat- 
kins’ very similar but far more devastat- 
ing The War Game because it was “too 
horrifying.” The Day After, nowhere near 
as strong or as skillful, is still frightening 
enough, and here it is, occupying more 
than two hours of prime commercial net- 
work time. But such a signal of cultural 
change can also be an intimation of trou- 
ble. The generally shabby quality of The 
Day After is of major concern because, 
rather than startling audiences into a new 
awareness, it is just as likely to anesthetize 
them with mediocrity. 

This process will not stop with The 
Day After. Paramount already has a movie 
in the pipeline called Testament, about one 
family trying to survive a nuclear blast. 
One of the hottest commercial novels due 
next spring is Warday by Whitley Strieber 
and James Kunetka, which shows Ameri- 
ca reeling from atomic desolation and Cal- 
ifornia, intact and safe, effectively closed 
to the rest of the country. “There’s a hell of 
a percentage increase in these day-after- 
nuclear scripts,” says Michael Fuchs, pres- 
ident of Home Box Office’s entertainment 
group. Apocalypse has clearly become 
something more than the fate that looms 
just over the horizon line. It may be the 
growth industry of the 80s. —ByJay Cocks. 
Reported by Peter Ainslie/New York and 
Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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DAYTONA 


DAYTONA TURBO 


The all-new Dodge Daytona Series proves it doesn’t take a big engine to make a hot 
car. With a simple 4-cylinder engine —turbocharged and fuel-injected— Daytona Turbo Z 
can do 0-50 in 5.76 seconds.’ Yet it can also earn mileage numbers of 35 est. hwy., 

(22) EPA est. mpg. 

The basic Daytona gives you the 2.2 block with electronic fuel 
injection. A quick, close-ratio 5-speed. Tight, power-assisted, rack-and-pinion steering. 
Power brakes. Steel-belted radials. Front-wheel drive. Aerodynamic styling that 
helps achieve 43 est. hwy.,/24] EPA est. mpg. Go for the Turbo or Turbo Z and you'll 
get even more power and handling features that really let you play with the big boys. 

Daytonas are backed by our standard 5/50 Protection Plan: And 
all will be available to buy or lease” at your Dodge dealer this fall. 
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| Let’s Get Trivial 


The hottest board game in America has all the answers 
uestion: When is the pursuit 


Q: trivia not trivial? Answer: 
When a gang of three Canadians 
converts this curious hankering 

| after the piffling and the piddling 
into the hottest game in town. The 
game in question is called Trivial 
Pursuit, and for more and more 
people across the U.S. and Cana- 
da the game offers not just the 
pursuit of happiness but happi- 
ness achieved. 

Retail sales in the U.S. and 
| Canada, where the game was in- 
vented and launched in 1982, 
may reach $70 million by the end 
of this year. Says Hudson Dob- 
son, who distributes the game out 
of Dallas for U.S. manufacturer 
Selchow & Righter: “I have been 
in this business 30 years, and 
Trivial Pursuit is the biggest 
individual game I have ever had. 
It defies everything we've had 
before.” FA.O. Schwarz Manag- 
er Walter Reid predicts that 





The hub at the board's center, where the winner eventually lands 


game there is interaction—moaning, 
groaning, laughter.” 

No region of the country seems im- 
mune from that interaction. In North Mi- 
ami, Ira and Ruth Gordon coax their 
friends to shuffle through their 
memories. Says Ruth Gordon: 
“Every couple we've ever invited 
over to play the game has bought 
it the next day.” Nancy Spencer, a 
devotee of the game from Clifton, 
Va., claims, “It’s better than cha- 
rades, and that’s hard to beat.” 
She adds, “It’s only frustrating 
when the kids know more than 
you do.” In Hollywood, where 
game playing is sometimes the 
most exigent art form, Trivial 
Pursuit and its cousin Silver 
Screen are monster hits. During 
the filming of The Big Chill, the 
entire cast became addicted to the 
game, playing it night and day. 
Says Footloose Producer Craig 
Zadan, “There's not a person in 
the entertainment business who 
hasn't heard of the game, played it 
or been hooked by it.” 

Question: What Chinese 
parlor game swept America in 
the 1920s? Answer: mah-jongg. 
Question: Will Trivial Pursuit 








the game will be “a long-term 
fad, not like Rubik’s Cube, 
which wore off after nine months.” | other to a game of Scrabble. Then, Haney 
T.P. doesn’t beep, bleep, buzz or zap. It recalls, a light bulb went on over his head: 
is played on a simple 20-in. by 20-in. multi- | “Why don’t we invent a game?” Less than 
colored board with a wheel-shaped pat- | an hour later they had designed the basic 
tern. Any number from two to 24 players | structure. Devising the questions, howev- 
ask each other questions drawn from 1,000 _ er, took much obsessive poring over alma- 
cards; a correct answer allows the playerto _ nacs, encyclopedias and old newspapers. 
move. Hardly Dragon’s Lair but with a | After nearly two years of research, the 
price tag as high as $40 in the U'S., it is in- group, which included Haney’s brother 
disputably a Boardwalk of board games. John, a retired hockey player, settled on 
As in all trivia contests, the questions | 6,000 queries. 
make the game. There are 6,000 of them, How to get backing was the hardest 
witty, whimsical, wry and, sometimes, off | question of all. After scrounging a tidy 
the wall. Sample: Who played for the | bankroll for manufacture, the partners 
New York Rangers, the Brooklyn Dodg- | test-marketed 1,100 units in 1981. All 
ers and the New York Knicks in a single were sold within a few weeks. Another 
season? (Organist Gladys Gooding.) Who loan from a bank manager who got 
was Bram Stoker’s most infamous charac- | hooked on the game enabled the entre- 
ter? (Dracula.) What's the only country | Preneurs to produce 20,000 more. Word 
crossed by both the equator and Tropic of | of mouth did the rest. The game acquired 
Capricorn? (Brazil.) What's a newly | a cult following in Canada, and in 1982 
hatched swan called? (A cygnet.) Who | Selchow & Righter, the venerable U.S. 
portrayed Tonto on TV? (Jay Silverheels.) | games company (Parcheesi), began man- 
The questions come from six catego- _ufacturing it in the U.S. British and Aus- 
ries: geography, history, art and litera- | tralian versions are imminent, and next 
ture, science and nature, entertainment, | year French, German, Dutch. and chil- 
| sports and leisure. In addition to the orig- | dren’s renditions will follow. 
inal game, there is now a Silver Screen 
edition of movie lore. Two versions now 
available in Canada, a Sports edition and 
one full of the esoterica beloved by the 
baby-boom generation, will soon be re- 
leased in the U.S. 

The game took shape on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon in Montreal in 1979 
when two Canadian journalists, Chris 
Haney and Scott Abbott, challenged each 
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he game's appeal is far less obscure 

than most of the questions. It derives 
from the pleasure of playing against peo- 
ple armed not with joy sticks but with ar- 
senals of minutiae. Notes John Nason, 
vice president of marketing at Selchow & 
Righter: “The pendulum’s swinging back 
from video games, With a video game you 
sit alone in a corner. Playing a board 














Playing with arsenals of minutiae instead of joy sticks. 


sweep America in the 1980s? The 
correct answer has not yet been 
written by the public. But the early re- 
turns are encouraging. For the final an- 
swer, buy the 1990 version. By then the 
game will have become an American 
classic—or just a trivial footnote. 5 


Hot Times 


A novel woodburning stove 





moke not only gets in your eyes; it is 

wasted heat. At least since Benjamin 
Franklin observed the phenomenon, | 
owners of woodburning stoves have been 
trying to prevent all that expensive 
warmth from going up the chimney. Now 
a small Vermont company offers a mod- 
ern solution: a fireplace-stove that uses a 
catalytic converter, similar to those found 
in emission-controlled cars, to re-burn the 
smoke and gases. The Shelburne Catalyt- 
ic converter is 2 in. high, 8 in. in diameter 
and perforated like a honeycomb. It is 
coated with palladium, causing a chemi- 
cal reaction that ignites the wood gases at 
500° F (instead of the usual 1,000° F), con- 
verting them into heat. The recovered 
heat is then pushed out into the room with 
a blower. 

The Shelburne Catalytic stove has 
two drawbacks. At $1,250, it is steep for a 
stove. And at 450 lIbs., it is very heavy. 
Vermont Stove Co. President Paul Bortz 
advises each customer, “Get four very big 
friends and a case of beer, and don’t let 
them drink it until afterward.” s 
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“People need help ‘ 
with their money” 


For close to a century, Sears has been synonymous with providing the 
people of America with what they need, when they need it. 

And with the formation of the Sears Financial Network, at a time when 
people need help with their money, the tradition lives on. 

Dean Witter for investments. Coldwell Banker for real estate. 
Allstate for insurance. Allstate Savings for banking. 


These companies are the Sears Financial Network. And they 
bring their excellent reputations and years of experience 
to a very important task. 

Providing topflight financial services, straight talk 
and understandable answers to the people who need 
them most. You. 

Combined, these companies have over 3,000 
offices throughout the country, so the help won't be 
hard to find. Additionally, an increasing number of 
Sears stores now have a Sears Financial Network 
center where the companies are all together, 
under one roof, open whenever Sears is open. 

Either way, it’s time to get the help you need. 











And what better way than from people you trust? 
Trust us to make it work for you. 


SEARS 


FINANCIAL 
NETWORK 
Allstate 
Dean Witter Reynolds 
Coldwell Banker 
@ Allstate Savings 


*Available in California. ©Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1983, 
Allstate Insurance Companies. Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois 














TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


“Attn: Bill Samuels, Jr. 


“The game has gone on long 


enough. 


“Tam tired of substitutions 
from such diverse locations 
as Roanoke and Lynchburg. 


“And would the good old 
boys from Loretto hide a case 
and give a few clues as to 
where to go traipsing off in 
the woods to locate it? 

Heck no! 


“And even if it is the nation- 
al beer of Texas, I won't give 
up and start to drink you 
know what. Gotta have 
Maker’s Mark. 

“Come on. 

“How about a little clue? 


“Where is it?” 


T.P., Texas 


The provocative letter above 
is reprinted here in its en- 
tirety. It reminds us that if 
we’re not careful, we just 
might subtle ourselves right 
out of business with these 
little announcements. 


So, if you'd like to try 
Maker’s Mark, but haven't 
been able to locate a bottle, 
write us. We'll do our best 
to head you in the right 
direction. 


WL Samus. s. 


Bill Samuels Jr, ey 




















Wheel life and reel life: Drag-Strip Ace Shirley iddomanpantiicens Bonnie Bedelia 


Right Stuff 


Directed by Jonathan Kaplan 
Screenplay by Ken Friedman 


here they go—vrooom!—tearing up 

400 yards of Middle America. The 
two hot-rod drivers are enacting the 
Automobile Age’s axiom of machismo: 
Speed thrills. Ten seconds later, the cars 
barrel across the finish line and the win- 
ner steps out, shaking her shoulder-length 
hair, allowing herself a tight, triumphant 
smile. Shirley Muldowney, drag-strip ace. 

In format, Heart Like a Wheel occu- 
pies the ragged terrain somewhere be- 
tween old B movies and new TV movies. 
A blue-collar inspirational, it follows 
Muldowney from her teen-age nights on 
New Jersey back roads in the 1950s to her 
unprecedented third National Hot Rod 
Association world championship title last 
year. As with the Mercury space program, 
drag racing is largely an achievement of 
the designers and mechanics; the driver is 
a high-risk passenger who needs guts as 
much as skill to command a vehicle pack- 
ing 2,500 h.p. and moving at 250 m.p.h. 
with a force of 3 g’s. In competition with a 
pack of cynical road jockeys; Muldowney 
proved herself an astronaut of asphalt—a 
woman with the right stuff. 

The movie’s virtues are rare ones 
these days: honesty, modesty and a re- 
spect for all its characters. Shirley's hus- 
band (Leo Rossi) may have a streak of 
envy that festers into malice, but he is 
portrayed sympathetically as a man inca- 
pable of understanding that his no- 
nonsense housewife could beat him at 
a man’s game. Connie Kalitta, Shir- 
ley’s lover once she hits the circuit, is 
a hell-raising womanizer, but in Beau 
Bridges’ engaging performance one can 
see Connie as an endangered species in 
a game that TV is trying to streamline 
into respectability. “This used to be a 
rowdy sport,” Connie recalls. “Now they 





want to make us into damn ... golf!” 

In the daunting role of Shirley— 
aging easily from 17 to 42 in 113 min- 
utes of screen time, awakening slowly to 
the challenge of her own expertise, 
proving herself one of the boys while 
still very much Daddy’s little girl—Bon- 
nie Bedelia is quietly spectacular. Her 
soft eyes, tiny voice and sneaky shy 
smile have previously cast her as the 
noble loser; here she shows that those 
emblems of vulnerability can hide re- 
serves of humor and resilience. This 


is a wonderfully American kind of act- | 


ing: technically resourceful, but unforced 


and radiant. Heart Like a Wheel is a 
pretty darn good movie, but Bonnie 
Bedelia—wow! —By Richard Corliss 


s 
Time Bomb 
RUMBLE FISH 
Directed by Francis Ford Coppola 


Screenplay by S.E. Hinton and 
Francis Ford Coppola 


he easiest way to praise a film is to call 

it poetic. The easiest way todump ona 
film is to call it unrealistic. Believability is 
the line drawn in the dirt; on either side are 
warring sensibilities, rival gangs of movie- 
goers or critics. Seen this way, the defense- 
less movie is reduced to a Rorschach ink- 
blot, an excuse for prolonging the debate 
between fantasy and naturalism. 

Rumble Fish is the messiest, most 
provocative inkblot of the year. On the 
naturalistic level, Francis Coppola’s film 
is a botch, a hoot. The two main charac- 
ters—Rusty-James (Matt Dillon), a 17- 
year-old punk who figures he moves with 
the swagger of stardom, and his older 
brother the Motorcycle Boy (Mickey 
Rourke), tired of being an outlaw legend 
in Rusty-James’ eyes—are little more 


than the sum of their mannerisms. Their | 


father (Dennis Hopper) is a philosophiz- 
ing sot who comes and goes with the 
whim. Rusty-James’ girlfriend (Diane 
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Everywhere you look these days, 
it’s $600 for a transmission job or 


$400 for engine repairs. Until now. 


Because now you can hold your 
car repair worries down to a more 
manageable $25. And keep them 
that way for up to five full years 
or 60,000 miles. 

Introducing the Ford Extended 
Service Plan—for purchasers of 
new Ford, Mercury, or Lincoln 
cars and Ford light trucks. 

Here's the security it offers. 

The Extended Service Plan 
covers thousands of parts, includ- 
ing major repairs. And promises 
no parts or labor charges, except 
a small $25 deductible each time 
you bring your car in. No matter 





Now you can handle a $600 car repair for $25. 


how many different covered parts 
need to be fixed. 

Which means you can go to any 
one of over 6,100 Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers across the U.S. 
and Canada, and the most you'll 
pay is $25 for any of thousands of 
covered repairs. A small price to 
pay for peace of mind on the road. 

If you're in the market for, or 
have recently purchased, a new 
Ford, Lincoln, or Mercury, see 
your Dealer or call 1-800-FORD- 
ESP for answers on how you can 
own a Ford Extended Service Plan. 

Remember, the Ford Extended 
Service Plan is the only one backed 
by the Ford Motor Company. 


Get it together— buckle up. 


Ford Extended Service Plan C Sora ) 
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1, Uninterrupted home delivery of the 
world’s Number One Newsmagazine 

2. You continue to enjoy TIME’s current 
low home delivery rates—saving almost 
50% off the $1.75 cover price. 

3. No need to send money in advance—we'll 
bill you later. 


4. Your satisfaction is guaranteed or your 
money back on all the unmailed issues 


To renew, look at the upper left corner of 
your mailing label to see when your sub- 
scription expires. If that date is near at 
hand, fill out the coupon below and send in 
with your mailing label to TIME. 
YOU CAN ALSO USE THIS COUPON 
TO REPORT A CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 
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mailing label to TIME. 
To give a gift or enter a new subscription, 
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and address on a separate piece of paper. 
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Brothers Dillon and Rourke in Rumble Fish 
An exercise in hallucinatory style 





Lane) is a mere receptacle for his careless 
abuse; his best friend (Vincent Spano) is a 
cowardly grind seduced by Rusty-James’ 
danger. None of these dead souls ever en- 
ters the land of living drama, where obses- 
sion and ambiguity intersect and a poor 
soul in the dark can look up at a figure on 
the screen and say, “Hey, that’s me.” 

Instead, one suspects, Coppola wants 
the moviegoer to shout, “Hey, what's 
that?” If Rumble Fish fails as a traditional 
movie about real people, it is beguiling as 
an exercise in hallucinatory style. As he 
did in his adaptation of another S.E. Hin- 
ton novel (The Outsiders), Coppola has 
taken the protagonist's point of view as 
his visual strategy. There it was Techni- 
color romance; here it is stygian mono- 
chrome. To the Motorcycle Boy, color- 
blind and partly deaf from too many 
fights, the world is “black and white with 
the sound turned low,” and what he sees is 
what we get. Dark clouds hurtle across the 
sky; diagonal strips of shadow fall like 
knife scars on every face; steam rises from 
the streets and rolls off the most innocu- 
ous front porch. Clocks, with or without 
hands, are everywhere, reminding the 
Motorcycle Boy of his mortality; and the 
sound track has the ominous rhythm of a 
heartbeat, a time bomb 

Rumble Fish may prove to be another 
kind of bomb. Coppola simply will not be- 
have. Pressed to the wall by his failures 
with One from the Heart and Zoetrope Stu- 
dios, prodded by a Hollywood that wants 
one of its pedigreed talents to make “a 
good picture,” the director keeps slipping 
away into stylistic eccentricity. In one 
sense, then, Rumble Fish is Coppola's pro- 
fessional suicide note to the movie indus- 
tury, a warning against employing him to 
find the golden gross. No doubt: this is his 
most baroque and self-indulgent film. It 
may also be his bravest 


R.C. | awed. 





A Sense of Awe 


NEVER CRY WOLF 

Directed by Carroll Ballard 
Screenplay by Curtis Hanson, Sam 
Hamm and Richard Kletter 


a © andscape is character,” the writer’s 
old aphorism holds. Given the im- | 
agistic capacity of their medium, and the 
talent and will to use it, movie directors al- 
ways have the opportunity to go it one bet- 
ter: they can turn landscape into a charac- 
ter, a protagonist as dramatically charged 
as any human figure can possibly be. Car- 
roll Ballard, who directed the lovely The 
Black Stallion, has taken this commercial- | 
ly risky chance with Never Cry Wolfand 
has made something splendid of it. 

Based on Farley Mowat’s account of 
his one-man, government-financed expe- 
dition into the deeper reaches of northern 
Canada in search of ethological and bio- 
logical information about wolves, the film 
re-creates most of the book's incidents 
with a minimum of fictional embellish- 
ment while sustaining a dramatic momen- 
tum of its own. Most important, it is in ev- 
ery sense true to the spirit of Mowat’s 
writing, which mixed self-deprecating hu- 
mor, outrage over man’s misunderstand- 
ing and misuse of the wilds, and a sense of 
self-discovery 

Mowat’s adventure had prejudiced be- 
ginnings. Responding to complaints from 
hunters, his employers hoped he would 
prove wolves, whose bad reputation in lore 
and legend ever precedes them, were re- 
sponsible for the decimation of the caribou 
herds of the tundra and offer a justification 
for lupine slaughter. Mowat found, in- 
stead, that man was the predator, that the 
wolves, besides being agreeable and intel- 
ligent in their domestic ways, performed 
an invaluable Darwinian 
function in selecting out 
the unfit deer. All this Bal- 
lard shows in images of 
great but distinctly unsen- 
timental beauty, stressing 
the contrast between the 
blundering ways of man 
and the sometimes harsh, 
sometimes subtle efficien- 
| cy with which a natural 

environment functions 
when left to its own de- 
vices. As the Mowat char- 
acter, Charles Martin Smith plays with in- 
gratiating innocence, stubborn and 
plucky. His art, like that of Ballard’s cam- 
eraman, Hiro Narita, lies in understate- 
ment that does not imply dispassion. 
Ballard and his masterly crew of film mak- 
ers have reimagined a corner of the natu- 
ral world, metaphorically connecting the 
cold spaces and indifferent silences of a 
vast land with the heated struggle for exis- 
tence taking place closer to the ground, 
nearer to their cameras. They leave us 
— By Richard Schickel 
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IF YOU BUY UNIVERSAL LIFE 
FROM METROPOLITAN. YOU WON'T HAVE TO WORRY 
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In today’s uncertain economic 
climate, many people have ex- 
pressed interest in life insurance 
coverage that can be more 
flexible and is geared to current 
interest rates. 

Metropolitan's new Universal 
Life* product, our Flexible- 
Premium Life Insurance Policy, 
can do just that. 

It's flexible enough to fit your 
constantly changing needs. 
Within limits, you can adjust the 
amount of your coverage and 
premiums as needed. And the 
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interest credited on your cash 
value in excess of $1,000 is 
based on competitive market 
rates. 

But Universal Life may not be 
right for you. Something else 
may better fit your needs. 

That's a big advantage of deal- 
ing with Metropolitan. We 
provide a full line of life insur- 
ance plans tailored to your 
specific needs. Everything from 
basic Term protection to our 
Whole Life Plus coverage, one 
of the best buys in permanent 


ETHE RIGHT THING. 


insurance protection. 

If Universal Life is right for 
you, we'll say so. If not, we'll 
help you choose the plan that 
is right. 

Call your Metropolitan repre- 
sentative, a trained profes- 
sional, who will make sure you 
get the coverage that’s best 
for you. 





Metropolitan 





METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 
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ictorian writers, observed G.K. Ches- 

terton, “were lame giants; the strong- 
est of them walked on one leg a little 
shorter than the other.” That remark has 
been amplified by Phyllis Rose in her lively 
study of five 19th century couples. The ti- 
ue, Parallel Lives, has two meanings: 
the disparate views of marriage 
held by husband and wife, and the 
juxtaposition of twittering roman- 
| tic expectations and tragic neuro- 
ses. Reading Rose's work is like 
turning a valentine to find graffiti 
underneath: nota pleasant experi- 
ence, but a compelling one. The 
couples could not have been better 
chosen. Each contains one famous 
writer: John Ruskin, Thomas Car- 
lyle, John Stuart Mill, Charles 
Dickens and George Eliot, née Mar- 
ian Evans. Three of the unions were 
devoid of passion, one degenerated into 
widely publicized scandal, and the sole 
happy one was the most shocking of all. 
George Eliot dared to live with a man with- 
out the sanction of either religion or the 
state. 

Little of the information about these 
literary celebrities will be new to students 
of Victorian letters. But Rose’s anecdotes 
and insights provide a fresh view of the 
circumstances that bedeviled relations be- 
tween the sexes a century ago. Take the 
piteous marital saga of John Ruskin, the 
most famous art critic of the age. On his 
wedding night, the 29-year-old Ruskin 
was paralyzed with disgust when con- 
fronted with the first naked female body 
he had ever seen. Promising to consum- 
mate the marriage six years hence, Rus- 











kin told his bride Effie Gray that child- | 


birth would ruin her beauty as well as 
interfere with their traveling in Europe so 
he might look at art. When the six years 
were up, Ruskin reneged, accusing the 
distraught Effie of insanity. She countered 
by obtaining an annulment on the basis of 
her husband’s “incurable impotency.” 
Ruskin presumably never again took the 
risk of encountering a naked woman; Ef- 
fie married the painter John Everett Mil- 
lais and lived happily ever after. 

Sex was also rare, if not utterly absent, 
in the conjoining of the Carlyles and the 
Mills, although these marriages were 
fruitful in other respects. During the Car- 
lyles’ 45-year relationship, Jane Welsh in- 
defatigably cosseted her historian hus- 
band, screening him from “tiresome 
visitors, hapless servants, bedbugs, mad- 
dening noises.” At the same time, she 
managed to write thousands of witty and 
reflective letters to her husband and 
friends that count among the best in the 
English language. 
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PARALLEL LIVES: FIVE VICTORIAN MARRIAGES 
by Phyllis Rose; Knopf: 336 pages; $16.95 
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Excerpt 


é For both the Carlyles the 

quintessential expression of 
Jane’s role within the marriage was 
her continuing battle to protect her 
husband from the crowing of cocks. 
He was extremely sensitive to 
noise. A dog barking kept him from 
work; a cock crowing kept him 
from sleep. Beyond that, the noises 
aroused in him a fury which in itself 
upset his work. Noise was an insult 
to his creativity and genius. ‘A man 
has work ... which the Powers 
would not quite wish to have 
suppressed by two-and-sixpence 
worth of bantams,’ he said, and 
she agreed. “We must extinguish 
those demon fowls or they will ex- 
tinguish us.” 

Jane understood the way in 
which the cocks were an obsession 
with her husband, involving a ques- 
tion of his ego and status. Usually a 
letter or a conversation with the 
owner of the cocks was enough, but 
Jane was prepared to go to even 
greater lengths: she once consid- 
ered buying the house next door to 
theirs to silence the cocks. Even 
in her dreams, she fended PF 
off cocks. 





| action was compounded when Dickens 























Mill and his wife Harriet Taylor col- | 
laborated on some of the 19th century's 
most radical and influential philosophical 
works, including On Liberty and The 
Subjection of Women. During their 
28-year attachment, says Rose, Mill 
sought to be dominated by his brilliant, 
aggressive wife because he had been tyr- 
annized as a child by his father. Although 
Rose’s psychiatric argument is well rea- 
soned, it is hard to accept: if ever a man 
prevailed over tyranny it was Mill, who 
became one of his era’s most eloquent 
champions of freedom for the in- 
dividual and the rights of women. 

There can be no doubt about 
who held the power in the Dick- 
ens’ doomed household. The pro- 
digiously energetic writer had 
been happy with his pretty wife 
Catherine Hogarth in the early 
years of their marriage. But he be- 
came disenchanted and finally fu- 
rious with her as she grew fat and 
listless. A few years after the birth 
of their tenth child in 1852, he moved 
out, taking all but the oldest of the 
children with him, as he had a legal 
right to do. The scandal caused by his 


took the extraordinary step of publishing 
a statement about the separation in the 
London 7imes. In tones of outrage he de- 
nied that another woman was involved; in 
reality he was having a secret love affair 
with a young actress. Had it not been for 
his public statement, few newspaper read- 
ers would have heard of the Dickens mar- 
ital debacle, Rose points out. “Dickens 
was foundering in the fantasy that his pri- 
vate life was public, uniquely visible, cen- 
trally important to his readers.” 

Rose is hard on Dickens for his re- 
sponsibility in this, the most modern of the 
bad marriages described in Parallel Lives. 
Her conclusion: “It is a story of survival 
merely and proves only, as Jung said about 
his own reprehensible behavior to a young 
woman, that sometimes it is necessary to 
be unworthy in order to continue living.” 





he 24-year liaison between George El- 

iot and George Henry Lewes shows 
how difficult it is to generalize about the 
conjugal lives of the great Victorians. 
Though society considered their relation- 
ship depraved, the couple found remark- 
able serenity and creativity in their union. 
Eliot had scarcely written a line of fiction 
in 1854 when she went off with Lewes, a 
much respected critic whose legal wife had 
produced three children by another man. 

As soon as Eliot moved in with Lewes 
she began writing Scenes of Clerical Life. 
Lewes coaxed novel after novel out of El- 
iot, while buttressing her self-esteem and 
shielding her from bad reviews. Even the 
ostracism she suffered gave her time to 
work. As Rose points out, the author of 
Middlemarch did not have to give dinner 


parties or entertain weekend guests. El- 
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iot’s was a fate that women, especially 

| those who write, may envy in any era. 
Rose’s earlier book, A Woman of Let- 
ters, a study of Virginia Woolf, led her to 
examine Woolf passionately propound- 
ed notions of sexual equality. Seeking a 
tomas vicror unifying principle that 
would link the couples 
in Parallel Lives, she 
looked for the dynam- 
ics of power with- 
in Victorian marriages. 
Not surprisingly, she 
concluded that “tradi- 
tional marriage shores 
up the power of men 
in subtle ways.” Eliot 
and Lewes, Rose hy- 
pothesizes, may have 
achieved equality because “sanctioned 
marriage bears some ineradicable taint 
which converts the personal relationship 
between a man and a woman into a politi- 
| cal one.” An interesting thesis, but no one, 
not even a gifted biographer, can general- 
ize from the lives of geniuses. The Victori- 
an giants portrayed in Rose’s book prove 
too large to be contained by a single 
formula, — By Patricia Blake 


Bedtime Stories 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF DREAMS 
Chosen by Stephen Brook 
Oxford; 268 pages; $16.95 





Phyllis Rose 








ome authors inescapably suggest ani- 

mals: Hemingway is a lion, Tolstoy a 
bear, Colette a cat. Anthologist Stephen 
Brook is a crow. For The Oxford Book of 
Dreams he has ranged over four millen- 
niums and most of the dry surfaces of the 
globe in search of recorded visions. The 
result is a nest of glittering curiosities, 
some of rare value, others plucked from 
the dustbin of history, where they be- 
longed. Moreover, although the collection 
offers hundreds of entries, it also has inex- 
cusable gaps. The dreams of Pharaoh’s 





but they represent one-half of the biblical 
citations, Where is Jacob’s ladder or Mat- 
thew’s account of the wise men “warned 
of God in a dream that they should not re- 
turn to Herod”? Brook’s accent is more 
literary than historical, but even here he 
falters. Lewis Carroll's dream books of 
Alice are justly represented, but James 
Joyce’s monumental portrait of the un- 
conscious, Finnegans Wake, is accorded 
two lines. Joseph Heller (Catch-22) is in- 
dulgently granted six entries; the great 
dreamer Poe is given two. 

Despite this disproportion, The Ox- 
ford Book of Dreams is an irresistible sam- 
pler. Reading Artemidorus (circa A.D. 
150) is like eavesdropping in the imperial 
marketplace: “Someone dreamt that he 
had an iron penis. He fathered a son who 
killed him. For iron is consumed by the 
rust that it produces from itself.” Freud’s 
claim that the ancient Greeks had sensed 
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servants are here, interpreted by Joseph, | 





+ 


| one ... 


what he had systematized is borne out by 
eerie resonances. In Aeschylus’ drama, 
Orestes describes a snake “as though hu- 
man ... its gaping mouth clutching the 
breast that once fed me ... it then min- 
gled the sweet milk with curds of blood.” 
John Ruskin has a serpent nightmare: “It 
rose up like a Cobra—with horrible round 
eyes and had woman’s, or at least Medu- 
sa’s, breasts. [It] fastened on my neck.” 
The origins of tabloid astrology can be 
traced to the predictions of Astrampsy- 
chus (circa A.D. 350): “Gladness of mind 
shows that you will live abroad”; and Na- 
poleon’s Book of Fate (circa 1860): “For a 
young woman to dream that she is em- 
braced by a gorilla means that she will 
have one of the handsomest and wisest 
men for a suitor.” 

What the anthology lacks in depth it 
more than makes up in breadth. The col- 
lected figments venture from Homer: 
“Two gates for ghostly dreams there are: 
of honest horn, and one of 
ivory” to John Updike: She repeated her 
dream “at breakfast. He was moved, be- 
holding his daughter launched into an- 
other dimension of life, like school. He 





was touched by her tiny stock of imag- | 


ery.” Throughout, Brook is keenly aware 
of the terror and distress that reside in 
dreams: his categories include Night- 
mare, Violence, the Absurd and Frustra- 
tions. Together they should engender 
enough insomnia for a lifetime. Instead, 
precisely the opposite occurs. For in the 
vastness of sleep, all countries are contig- 
uous and all generations contemporary, 
their nightly symbols—animals, the sen- 
sation of flight, erotic pursuits—varying 
little from the pre-Christian epoch to the 
present. That disclosure makes this night- 
marish, violent, absurd and frustrating 
book oddly reassuring: a flawed compen- 
dium, but an ideal companion for the 
bedside. — By Stefan Kanfer 
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Goya's “The Sleep of Reason” 


Nightmare, Violence and Frustrations. 
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Dr. Lewis Thomas: disproving the rules 


Doubts 





LATE NIGHT THOUGHTS ON 
LISTENING TO MAHLER’S 
NINTH SYMPHONY 

By Lewis Thomas 

Viking; 168 pages; $12.95 


D: Lewis Thomas, 69, has built a suc- 
cessful second career by giving many 
laymen their first clear overview of the 
moral and even aesthetic problems that 
can be encountered in the laboratory. The 
bestselling essays in The Lives of a Cell 
and The Medusa and the Snail moved 
nimbly from the microscopic to the tran- 
scendental. Nucleoli revealed worlds of 
meaning; peptides hid oceans of being. 
Charmed by Thomas’ low-key lyricism, 
the judges of the National Book Award 
granted the physician-researcher its prize 
for arts and letters in 1975. Somehow the 





the nation. 

Late Night Thoughts finds him as 
steady as ever. He has much to add to his 
recurrent themes: the wonder of discovery 
and the need for humility when faced 
with nature’s endless secrets. “It is not just 
that there is more to do,” he writes, “there 
is everything to do.” Urgent notes are 
struck, especially in the title piece. The fi- 
nal strains of Gustav Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony no longer evoke a musical meta- 
phor for death’s natural release. The long 
String passage now stirs images of the 
world’s end. The reason for the change is 
that the sage has been caught up in the 
nuclear arms debate: “Words like disaster 
and catastrophe are too frivolous for the 
events that would inevitably follow a war 
with thermonuclear weapons ... The 





| preparations go on, the dreamlike rituals 


are rehearsed, and the whole earth is be- 
ing set up as an altar for a burnt offering.” 

Dramatic pessimism does not come 
naturally to Thomas. He is a self- 
acknowledged meliorist, one who believes 
that change is for the better and people 
can accelerate the beneficial process. He 
proposes that the U.S. and U.S.S.R. ex- 
change hundreds of thousands of guest- 
hostages in the hope that neither side 
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would send missiles to kill its own people. 
But why travel? The technology of nucle- 
ar action and reaction has already made 
everyone hostage in his own bed 
Thomas’ plan has a low probability; 
scientists rarely speak of absolute impos- 
sibilities. One of the author’s keenest 
pleasures is describing phenomena that 
should not occur: a species of bacteria 
that thrives on temperatures of more than 
300° C or a type of virus that propagates 
vigorously even though it does not contain 
any detectable genetic material 
} Nature has many ways of saying “Do 
not understand me too quickly.” and 
Thomas is constantly watchful for the ex- 
ception that disproves the rule. Both as 
scientist and humanist, he finds that 
doubt is his most reliable ally. Bewilder- 
ment, as he also calls it, is the 20th centu- 
ry’s family secret: “Hidden in the darkest 
closets of all our institutions of higher 
learning, repressed whenever it seems to 
be emerging into public view, sometimes 
glimpsed staring from attic windows like 
a mad cousin of learning.” 
Certainty’s embarrassing kin guides 
Thomas past accepted wisdom to good 
sense and imaginative speculation. He 
studies quantum mechanics and realizes 
that it holds no mystic truths or fetching 
metaphors for him because he does not 
know the mathematics. Elsewhere, he 
bucks psychiatric doctrine and formulates 
a hands-off policy toward the uncon- 
scious: “It cannot be a bad thing to own 
one, but I would no more think of med- 
dling with it than trying to exorcise my 
liver, an equally mysterious apparatus 
| Until we know a lot more, it would be 

wise, as we have learned from other fields 
| in medicine, to let them be.” Doubt, as the 
| doctor gracefully demonstrates, is another 
way of knowing By R.Z. Sheppard 
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WE ARE DODGE. 
WITH THE LONGEST 
RUST-THRU PROTECTION 
TRUCK WARRANTY. 

As of time of publica- 
tion, only one truck 
manufacturer in 
America is this tough 

on rust, 


FIVE YEARS OR 100,000 
MILES, WHICHEVER 
COMES FIRST. 

Dodge protects you 
against outer body rust- 
through for five long, 
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PICKUP. EVERY 1984 
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> This limited warranty 
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Toward a New Golden Age 


As the Met turns 100, the face of opera is changing 





librettist. These show doctors have made 
some Startling alterations: Jonathan 
Miller updated Rigoletto as a ‘50s 
Mafia love story; Patrice Chéreau set the 
Ring during the turbulence of the in- 
dustrial revolution; Jean-Pierre Ponnelle 

wioewomo played The Flying Dutchman 
as the phantasmagorical 
dream of one of its minor 
characters. Most radical of 
all is Peter Brook’s La 
Tragédie de Carmen, first 
seen in Paris in 1981 and due 
to open in New York City 
% this month. Brook’s version is 
‘S a rewriting of Bizet, the mu- 


{ Nn opera, the most passionate and pas- 
sionately debated musical form, the 
myth of the golden age remains potent. If 
Opera is primarily about singing—sheer, 
glorious vocalism over all other ele- 
ments—then these may be parlous times. 
Where today is a real Aida on 
the order of Emmy Destinn, 
an echt Siegfried like Lauritz 
Melchior or a true Norma 
such as Rosa Ponselle? In the 
Arcadian past, there were gi- 
ants on the earth. How can 
contemporary opera possibly 
compete with its starry past? 

This Saturday, as the / 
Metropolitan Opera turns 
| 100 years old, it is wrestling 
with this question as never 
before. The centennial cele- 
bration, to be telecast live on 
PBS, is an extravagant affair 
lasting eight hours; offering 
a nonstop parade of stars 
(Domingo, Pavarotti, Milnes, 
Sutherland, Nilsson, Te 
Kanawa, among 90 others), it 
seems to be a ringing affirma- 
tion of the opera-as-vocalism 
theory. But the Met gala is 
more likely a capstone than a 
portent, for the very nature of 
opera is being changed by 
history and technology. The 
Met—which began life on 
Oct. 22, 1883, in a non- 
descript yellow brick build- 
| ing at Broadway and 39th 
| Street in Manhattan, and has 
evolved into the leading op- 
era company in the U.S. and one of the | sic cut, rescored and reor- 
world’s foremost—is being changed too. | dered with new characters 
Consider the forces at work: added to the plot. 









































The Lincoln Center house; Caruso and Pavarotti 
Great voices in the past, and the present too. 





The Weight of History. The last new op- 
era to enter the standard repertory was 
Puccini's Turandot in 1926. Certain later 
operas have enjoyed a succés d estime, and 
some (like Benjamin Britten’s Peter 
Grimes) are even produced fairly often; 
but in general, the repertory of the past 
half-century has been a closed shop. Thus 
the Met has the Sisyphean task of produc- 
ing and reproducing the same roster of fa- 
miliar works. When the Met was young, 
many of today’s warhorses were new; but 
now opera is in danger of becoming a 
dead art, remembering the past yet still 
condemned to repeat it. 


The Dearth of Great Voices. 
The Met complains that it 
cannot properly cast Aida 
any more, and has not staged 
a satisfactory Ring in years. But longing 
for a vanished golden age obscures the 
fact that there are singers today who can 
compete with their heroic forebears: the 
Met gala boasts more than a dozen, sing- 
ing alongside such potential future stars as 
Kathleen Battle and Leona Mitchell. Fur- 
ther, the days when the Met had unques- 
tioned call on the major voices are gone. 
The competition from the great European 
houses and the other American compa- 
nies is too great. As a result, the ideal of 
ensemble opera is once again fashionable, 
prizing drama as well as vocal display. 





The Rise of the Stage Director. All right, 
if there are no new works, then make old 
works new through flamboyant reinter- 
pretation. The stage director, once a 
traffic cop, has become in effect a second 





Radio, Television—and Now Subtitles. 
For 43 years, the Saturday-afternoon Met 
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performances have been broadcast na- 
tionwide, bringing opera to millions. But 
TV is an even more potent medium, 


| transmitting the spectacle along with the 


music to an even wider audience. Televi- 
sion has also proved a boon to intelligibil- 
ity with its running subtitles. Now titles 
have crept into the opera house, projected 
on a screen, where they promise to settle 
the argument between those who favor 
hearing works in the original and those 
who want to hear them in the vernacular. 
The removal of the language barrier will 
likely increase attendance as audiences 
discover that opera is not as forbidding to 
the neophyte as once supposed. 

All these developments are having an 
impact on the Met. Television is already a 
major factor, and only snobbism will 
delay the subtitling innovation. Like 
conductors everywhere, Music Director 
James Levine would prefer to cast star 
anroniosuancz VOICeS at each performance 
but knows he cannot always 
get them. Accordingly, Le- 
vine has, largely successfully, 
adopted the ensemble con- 
cept, taking advantage of the 
fact that singers generally 
look and act better than they 
used to. 

As perhaps the world’s 
most conservative major op- 
era house, the Met has resist- 
ed the kind of directorial 
innovation (or excess, de- 
pending on one’s view) that 
marks its European col- 
leagues, to its loss. Ponnelle’s 
willful, brilliant Dutchman 
was resoundingly booed 
= when it was imported in 1979 
2and has not been seen since. 
sBut the Met does employ 


more conventional, ideas: 
Otto Schenk, for example, 
who was responsible for last 
year’s sparkling The Tales of 
Hoffmann. And, slowly, the 
company is recognizing that 
there is opera after Puccini: 
besides Peter Grimes this 
year, the repertory includes 
Poulenc, Weill, Stravinsky and Riccardo 
Zandonai’s verismo potboiler, Francesca 
da Rimini. In addition, the Met has com- 
missioned new works from Composers 
John Corigliano and Jacob Druckman. 
As for the often remarked upon lack of 
great voices, that may be more a function 
of nostalgia than fact. There were great 
singers in the Met’s past, there are still to- 
day, and there will be tomorrow. But they 
will no longer be the whole show. Verdi, 
who always prized drama above mere 
warbling, and Wagner, who attempted a 
synthesis of the arts, would be pleased. So 
should opera fans, who ought to realize 
that they may be sitting on the threshold of 
a new golden age. —By Michael Walsh 
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Great Expectations in Canada 








| The Grand Theater Company, London, Ont. 





hen Robin Phillips was 

| 15 and a student at 
Britain’s Bristol Old Vic, his 
impoverished rural parents 
provided him £1 a week for 
pocket money, obtained “by 
selling things from the house, 
including their wedding pres- 
ents.” The sacrifice bore fruit. 
At 20, Phillips was acting 
with Laurence Olivier; by the 
time he was 30, he was an es- 


tablished director in Lon- Director Phillips 


don’s West End (Tiny Alice), 








=high gloss, especially in de- 
sign. Phillips and Phillip Sil- 
zver have created a standing 
“set: a streamlined, frame- 
and-window contraption that 
can look like a temple, a sky- 
scraper or the wall of a con- 
servatory. It neatly frames 
an all but impeccable The 
Doctor's Dilemma, Shaw’s af- 
fectionate satire of medical 
theories, artistic pretensions 
and the absurd complexities 
brought on by love. The plot, 


on Broadway (Abelard and Heloise) and, | a wittily constructed but logically dubious 


by preference, in Britain’s regional reper- 
tory theaters. His success was certified in 
1973 when, at age 31, he won one of the 
most prestigious repertory-theater posts in 
North America, as artistic director of 
Canada’s Stratford Festival. 

Phillips built a justified following at 
Stratford for his venturesome direction of 
more than 30 productions. But after seven 
years there led to “utter exhaustion,” he 
quit and, amid acrimony over his abrupt 
departure, resumed the roving life of a 
guest director. Friends predicted that he 
would find himself longing for a home, and 
they were right. Last month, in sedate, af- 
fluent London, Ont. (pop. 255,000), about 


| 40 miles from Stratford, Phillips launched 


| dian The Doctor's Dilemma. 


| plays. With only modest govern- 


a new troupe that is as ambitious as its title: 
the Grand Theater Company. 

The ensemble—named for its perform- 
ing space, a chastely remodeled former 
grand-opera house—is mounting produc- 
tions ranging from Hamlet to Godspell, 
from a transvestite Arsenic and 
Old Lace to a studiously Edwar- 


Phillips will direct four of the 
nine main stage productions 
and co-direct three more. (The 
schedule also includes five chil- 
dren’s shows, adapted from sto- 
ries by Paul Gallico.) The actors, 
many of them veterans of the 
Phillips era at Stratford, work in 
true repertory: a weekend visitor 
can see four plays in two days; at 
its peak during December, the 
Grand will offer seven main 
Stage shows and three children’s 


ment and corporate support, the 
company is counting on ticket 
sales to defray an optimistic 
73% of the $3.5 million budget 
(in US. dollars). 

Artistically, the company 
already seems secure. The first 
four productions, although they 
tend toward the conventional 





foofaraw, about a physician who must de- 


| cide whether to save the life of a mediocre 


yet decent colleague or that of a gifted yet 
wicked artist, is taken just seriously 
enough to display the talents of the cast. 


Even the smallest performances are per- | 


suasive, and one is exceptional: as the 
artist’s devoted wife, a woman so blind to 
her husband's sins that she might easily 
seem pathetic, Martha Henry radiates 
strength, grace and throbbing-voiced ap- 
peal. In Dilemma’s other exacting role, 
Brent Carver finds the scapegrace charm 
and wit of the dying young artist but just 
misses the offhand incandescence that 
would fit the repeated description of him 
as a genius. Phillips has acted the part 
himself, to acclaim, and knows that the 
character's simultaneous power to seduce 
and appall an audience is vital to the 
play’s debate. 

Carver is also a little shy of star quality 
as Jesus in the musical Godspell, although 








Taking seriously the follies of love: Carver and Henry in Di 


| his singing voice is sweet and true, his 


| movement is crisp, and his line readings 
| are intelligent. The rest of the ensemble 
| has a more spontaneous energy, and one 
| player, Neil Foster, almost explodes in the 
| up-tempo We Beseech Thee. The slight 
plot and Stephen Schwartz’s exuberant 
| score, which in the 1971 premiere seemed 
purely a product of flower power, hold up 
surprisingly well: the youths who eventu- 
ally join up with Jesus have been recon- 


ceived by Director Gregory Peterson as | 


1980s punk rockers with spiky hair, stilet- 
to heels and spooky makeup, and their 
menacing manner lends urgency to the ef- 
fort to convert them to righteousness. 
Waiting for the Parade is less a play 


comic, about the women left behind when 
Canada’s men went off to World War II. 
Director Phillips and a standout cast, 
notably Carole Shelley, Sheila McCarthy 
and Susan Wright, almost overcome the 
predictability of the stories. 





FF: the Grand to live up to its name, it 
must produce difficult plays in provoc- 
ative ways. Phillips has faced up to that 
challenge by staging Timon of Athens, 
Shakespeare’s relentlessly cynical story of 
a generous man who lavishes his fortune 
on friends, finds himself deserted by 
them, then retreats into the wilderness 
and vows to destroy his native city. The 
production is deft and vividly detailed, 
but takes too detached an approach to the 
play's excesses of vengeance. Timon’s dis- 
illusionment should amount to more than 
a rage at betrayal—he should make an 
unbearable discovery about human na- 
ture—yet William Hutt, although forceful 
and majestic, does not attain that philo- 
sophical dimension. In the almost unplay- 
able part of Timon’s rebel ally Alcibiades 
_(a role so ill explained that 
® Phillips apologizes for it in the 
= program), Maurice Good fails 
— “Wzutterly. Moreover, Phillips’ re- 
- setting of the show from an- 
\.cient Athens to the turn of the 
20th century seems arbitrary; 
during what should be a horrif- 
ic conclusion—the conquest of 
the city—the olive drab of the 
soldiers and the formal dinner 
clothes of the city fathers are 
distracting and pointless. Still, 
the rendition compares favor- 
ably with the BBC’s in its 
Shakespeare series. 

Warts and all, Timon dem- 
onstrates the value of a reper- 
tory theater: it does not depend 
upon the popularity of a single 
production and is therefore 
free to experiment. Phillips 
has mounted a season with 
much of the style of his past 
world-class efforts. He gives 
ample reason to hope for future 





and ingratiating, all have a 





High gloss and deft ensemble playing in an ingratiating first season. 
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grandeur. —By William A. Henry ill 


than a series of review sketches, mostly | 
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At last, 
proven relief from 






rising hospital costs. 





Most hospitals today are forced to 
overcharge their private patients. The reason is 
that the federal government does not pay the 
full cost of services for Medicare patients. 
Hospitals make up the difference by shifting the 
shortfall to private patients and their health 
insurers. This is called cost shifting. 

Even if your employer pays all or part of 
your health insurance, you still get hit in your 
pocketbook. The more your company has to 
pay for your health insurance coverage, the less 
is left for salaries and bonuses. 

There is a solution. It's called “Fair 
Payment,’ a prospective payment system under 
which all payers, including the government, 


agree to pay fair prices—set in advance—for 
the same hospital services. 

This means an end to cost shifting. It will 
help control hospital costs and slow down the 
relentless rise in health care costs. 

Fair Payment is already at work in four 
states. In Maryland, the first state to use Fair 
Payment, the rate of increase in hospital costs 
per patient day was an amazing 17 percent 
below the national average in 1982, and high 
medical standards have been maintained. 

Fair Payment can work in your state if your 
state legislature acts. Let your state legislators 
know that you want Fair Payment and hospital 
cost containment in your state. 


‘womaton HEALTH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


1850 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006 

















Milestones 





ature did not cast him to play princes. 

The watery eyes gave him a look both 
stoic and startled: in Kenneth Tynan’s 
phrase, “like a Teddy bear snapped in a 
bad light by a child holding its first cam- 
era.’ The body was pear-shaped and the 
vocal tones were not; they pontificated, or 
quavered with sentiment. The hands rose 
and fluttered independently, articulating 
a sweetly deranged sign language. Ralph 
Richardson was no matinee idol—no 
ethereal saint like John Gielgud, whose 
beautiful voice could coax meaning out of 
a computer print-out; no demon lover like 
Laurence Olivier, with hell-fire in his eyes 
and the coil of sexual danger. Sir Ralph 
walked the earth, with sure, heavy strides. 
When he left it last week at 80, his place 
was secure in the triple crown of great 
English actors whose work spanned and 
illuminated the century. 

His forebears were Northumberland 
farmers, and at first young Ralph 
dreamed of becoming nothing more ec- 
centric than a pharmacist. Then he saw a 
production of Hamlet in which the 
leading actor drew his sword and scraped 
it against the floor of the stage. This 
weird and wonderful noise mesmerized 
the teen-ager, and he resolved to take to 
the stage. With no schooling in the dra- 
matic arts, Ralph had literally to buy 
his way into an amateur repertory com- 
pany. His audition speech drew this ap- 
praisal from the company’s manager: 
“It’s frightful, Richardson. You could 





Everyman as Tragic Hero 
Sir Ralph Richardson, 1902-1983 





in West of Suez raging at the dying sun 


never, never be any good as Falstaff.” 

The next time Richardson slipped into 
| the grand carcass of that role, in 1945, he 
was proclaimed the greatest Falstaff in 
living memory. 

He had Falstaff's touch, too, for the 
imposing phrase of self-deprecation: 
“Acting,” he said in 1946, “is merely the 
art of keeping a large group of people 
from coughing.” Like so many luminaries 
of his generation, he viewed acting as a 
job from which one should never take a 
vacation; in 63 years he appeared in more 
than 180 stage productions, 62 movies and 








at least a score of TV plays. Through his 
| early years he was the middle-class Ev- 
eryman, shuffling toward archetype with 
good will and capacious common sense. 
But as he aged, his characters turned im- 
perious and, in spite of their power, inef- 
| fectual. In David Storey’s Home (1970), 
John Osborne’s West of Suez (1971) and 
Harold Pinter’s No Man's Land (1975) 
| and in the films The Heiress (1950) and 
Long Day's Journey into Night (1962), 
Richardson found his ideal role: as the 
haughty burgher whose tragic flaw lies in 
realizing too late that he is not quite a 
tragic figure. Though he never played 
Lear, the Shakespearean role that might 
have been written for him, Richardson 
found that doddering majesty as the poli- 
tician in Storey’s Early Days (1980). Wily 
but too innocent, flirting with senility, 


Ralph painted an indelible image of a 
civilization’s decline. 

Offstage, Richardson played another 
role, no less carefully calculated: the foxy 
grandpa, cheerfully distant, fond of his 
drink and his pet ferret named Eddie, 
ever ready to scoot away on his motorcy- 
cle or to celebrate an occasion with his 
special display of fireworks. As for the 
pyrotechnics of his craft, he was meticu- 
lous in creating them, blending an ex- 
haustive reading of the script with acute 
observation of Everyman in the street. It 
was this creature whom Richardson em- 
bodied and alchemized into art. In find- 
ing something extraordinary in the ordi- 
nary man, in revealing his dreams and 
despair, Sir Ralph proved himself the 
most fearlessly modern actor of his great 
generation. Nature had the right idea 
after all. —By Richard Corliss 








SEEKING DIVORCE. Stevie Nicks, 35, rock- 
‘n’-roll enchantress (Bella Donna, The 
Wild Heart); and Kim Anderson, 32, record 
promoter; after eight months of marriage; 
in Los Angeles. Anderson was formerly 
married to Nicks’ close friend Robin An- 
derson, who died of leukemia in 1982 and 
who had asked the singer to take care of 
her newborn daughter. 


DIED. Joan Hackett, 49, elegant, intense ac- 
tress best remembered for her first film 
role, as a neurotic Vassar graduate in The 
Group (1966), and one of her last, as an 
aging narcissist in Only When I Laugh 
(1981); of cancer; in Encino, Calif. 


DIED. Robert Docking, 57, Democratic 
Governor of Kansas who served a record 
four terms (1967-74), cutting taxes, cur- 
tailing state spending and calling out the 
National Guard and state troopers in 
1970 to deal with racial troubles; of em- 
physema; in Arkansas City, Kans. 


DIED. Isidore Zimmerman, 66, a retired door- 
man who, imprisoned from 1937 to 1962 





for a murder he did not commit, was 
awarded $1 million in damages last May; 
of a heart attack; in New York City. In 
1937 Zimmerman was falsely implicated 
by one of the killers of a New York police 
detective and had his death sentence com- 
muted to a life term just hours before he 
was scheduled to be electrocuted. In 1962 
an appellate court ruled that he had been 
convicted on perjured testimony and that 
the prosecution had suppressed evidence 
that would have cleared him. After two 
decades of lawsuits against New York 
State, Zimmerman was finally paid dam- 
ages just 15 weeks before his death. 





DIED. Kurt Debus, 74, German scientist who 
was director from 1952 to 1974 of NASA’s 
Cape Canaveral facility (now the Kennedy 
Space Center), overseeing such landmark 
projects as the launches of the first U.S. 
manned spaceflight and Apollo I1’s moon 
mission; of a heart attack; in Cocoa, Fla. 
Debus worked closely with Wernher von 
Braun, the father of modern rocketry, to 
design the Nazis’ V-2 rocket booster, then 
became a passionately loyal American cit- 


izen after the German surrender. In the 
1950s he worked on the Army’s first mis- 
sile capable of carrying and delivering a 
nuclear warhead, the Redstone. 





DIED. Pat O’Brien, 83, who played Irish cops 
and priests, soldiers and football coaches 
in some 80 films; of a heart attack; in Los 
Angeles. His most memorable perfor- 
mance was as Notre Dame’s famed coach 
in Knute Rockne, in which he exhorts the 
team to “go out and win one for the Gip- 
per,” played by Ronald Reagan. 


DIED. Wayne Aspinall, 87, crusty Democrat- 
ic Congressman from Colorado who dur- 
ing twelve terms (1949-72) fought for 
Western development, dominating the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee for 14 years; of prostate cancer; in 
Palisade, Colo. Although instrumental in 
the passage of the 1964 Wilderness Act and 
| the 1965 Land and Water Conservation 

Fund Act, he drew fire from environmen- 

talists for his multiple-use policies that 
| kept open public lands for mining, grazing, 
| timbering and oil exploration. 
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raging at the dying sun of empire, Sir | 
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Olds Delta 88. 
Its the family car that didnt 
forget the family. 


Need room? Here’s your car. Six of standard V6 gas or available V8 gas 
you can stretch out and relax in com- engine and automatic overdrive. 
fort—even your lanky teenagers. Test drive the new Olds Delta 88. 

Plenty of luxury, too . . . like full-foam You'll discover we didn’t forget a 
seats in velour fabrics, and fold down thing. Especially your family. 
arm rest. Plus handsome styling, a lon ng V8 diesel not available in California. 
list of standard features, and Oldsmobile — *Use the estimated mpg for comparison. 


engineering. ’ Your mileage may differ depending on 
Best of ail, it’s priced for a family. It speed, distance, weather. Actual highway 
even on Cees small car goonoty wi 


mileage lower. Some Oldsmobiles are cada 





Let's get it together... buckle up 


There is a special feel 
in an . Aen 
( Y, Lif mobihe 
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NEW KODAMATIC TRIM 





KODAK WILL CHANGE 
YOUR IMAGE OF 


INSTANT 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 














PRINT INSTANT COLOR FILM. 


You can trim it Its so thin, it fits 

or crop it. where other instant pictures 
can’t. Keep it in an album with your 
other treasured prints. 


This is the most versatile instant color film ever, with great color by Kodak. Share it in 
an instant. Then keep it like a regular print. ItS the instant you and your photo album 
have been waiting for. New KODAMATIC™ TRIMPRINT Instant Color Film. 


Only for KODAMATIC cameras. And only 
Kodak could pull it off. tS 


IT’S AN INSTANT PRINT. 


IT'SA TRIMPRINT. 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1983 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


